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A great reputation is a great charge — 


THOMAS FULLER (1654-1734) 


Mediocrity is bliss. It is not very hard to live up to one’s second best; one 
can do it with arms folded and both feet on the table. 

To be loyal to a great reputation is a harder task. It means equalling each 
day the highest standard one has set oneself in the past; that is, making 
one’s utmost one’s usual. 

For an individual, concerned only with the single thread of his life, such an 
achievement is difficult enough. For an industry which turns out, say, 
thousands of tons of its products each hour, it involves both a jealous 
vigilance over quality and a never-ending search for ways of raising it. 
Without such vigilance and such a search, the hardest-won reputation 
would not last long. 


Second best looks after itself; but a great reputation is made again each day. 
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Foreword 


table of precedence that immediately 

after the Royal family, and the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, the next in rank 
should be, not the Prime Minister nor the 
premier Duke of the realm, but the Lord 
High Chancellor. He is the senior lay 
dignitary of state ; and though he is the 
occupier of the oldest surviving political 
office under the Crown, the antiquity of his 
position does not explain his degree of 
precedence. He owes his rank to the fact 
that he is head of the judiciary. Yet that 
represents only one aspect of the Lord 
Chancellor’s multifarious réle. For in him 
is exemplified the peculiarly mixed char- 
acter of the British Constitution. The Lord 
Chancellor is both administrator and party 
politician, as well as judge ; he is a policy- 
making Cabinet Minister, as well as the 
impartial presider over the House of Lords. 
What kind of men over the centuries have 
held this many-sided office, and moulded its 
traditions ? What, indeed, has been the 


|: IS ONE OF THE ODDITIES in the British 


contribution of the Lord Chancellors to our 
twentieth-century heritage ? With these 
questions Mr. Steven Watson is concerned 
in a series of two articles, Figures on a 
Woolsack, the first of which appears in the 
present issue of History Today. In his 
origins, Mr. Watson points out, the Lord 
Chancellor was the king’s principal agent, 
and Wolsey’s career marks the climax of 
this conception of the office. In the succeed- 
ing Stuart age, the post undergoes a gradual 
transformation ; Bacon still conceived of 
himself as the chief defender of King 
James’s prerogative against the encroach- 
ments of Parliament ; Somers, on the other 
hand, in King William’s reign, was a leading 
member of a Parliamentary junto—almost, 
in fact, a modern party politician. There- 
after the importance of the office has varied 
greatly according to the personality of its 
holder ; but its dignity has always imposed 
itself upon the man, so that “ one may read 
the characters of the Chancellors in the 
whole of The British Constitution.” 
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Figures 


on a 
Woolsack 


By STEVEN WATSON 


I 

EGAL ANECDOTES HAVE A fascination for 
| === of us. Indeed, there are few pleasures 

more enjoyable for the layman than dinner 
in the company of a group of garrulous lawyers. 
For their stories of the idiosyncrasies of the 
learned and august, like their rehearsal of 
scandals of the past, are all set out against a 
background of specialized knowledge. In such 
company, odd personalities are woven into the 
pattern of scholarly principles. One enjoys the 
pleasures of donnishness, agreeably spiced with 
the strong flavours of the Police Gazette. 

It might seem, however, that anecdotes 
about Lord Chancellors should prove an 
exception to this general raciness of the legal 
raconteur. For the atmosphere in the Courts 
of Equity has usually been more rarified than 
that in the market place or in courts of Common 
Law. But Lord Chancellors have rarely reached 
their pinnacle without battling through the 
intrigues of the profession and the jungle 
swamps of politics. At times, indeed, there has 
seemed to be a beaten track for the ambitious 
lawyer from the hustings to the Attorney- 
General’s place, and from there to the Wool- 
sack. Of the rather more than fifty men to be 
Attorney-General between 1800 and 1945, 
thirteen became Lord Chancellor,! high and 
consolatory judicial office falling to all but six 
of the remainder. 

‘Lords Lyndhurst, Campbell, Truro, Chelms- 


ford, Westbury, Selborne, Cairns, Loreburn 
Finlay, Birkenhead, Hailsham, Simon and Jowett. 


DAVID MAXWELL FYFE, Viscount 
Kilmuir, sworn in at the Law 
Courts, October 20th, 1954 


Photo : Reuter 














The Lord Chancellor has never been simply 
a judicial officer. From the beginning he has 
also been a politician, administrator and dis- 
penser of patronage. In his person, under our 
constitution, are united judicial, executive and 
legislative functions. He is a living denial of 
that doctrine of the separation of powers which 
is the basis of the constitution of the United 
States. He is a Cabinet Minister. He is, at the 
same time, a Judge in the House of Lords and 
the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council. 
He is the Speaker of the House of Lords, 
seated traditionally on his Woolsack. Thus, 
he takes part as a Minister in the formulation 
of policy in Cabinet ; he helps by debate in 
the Upper House to pass this policy into law. 
He may be called on later, in his judicial 
capacity, to decide cases of difficulty arising 
from such law. But even this is not the end. 
He has also to appoint puisne judges and keep 
an eye on Justices of the Peace all over the 
country. Under his department comes adminis- 
trative work in connection with the County 
Courts. In his spare moments he has super- 
vised Public Trustees, Pensions Appeal 
Tribunals and Land Registration—when he 
has not been making appointments to clerical 
livings. 

Thus one of the bases of liberty beloved of 
Montesquieu (and Americans) has always been 
flouted by the Lord Chancellor. Another, more 
to the taste of English pundits, he also ignores. 
The independence of the judiciary, maintained 
by their security of tenure, has been singled 
out as a typically English cornerstone of free- 
dom, and as the greatest Whig achievement 
before 1714. This independence has never 
been enjoyed by the greatest judge of all, the 
Lord Chancellor. As keeper of the King’s 
Conscience, he was, until the nineteenth 
century, the personal servant of his sovereign, 
a royal agent inside a Cabinet : since then he 
has held his place, or lost it, on the ebb and 
flow of party politics. This would suggest 
either that the Lord Chancellor must have 
lacked that devotion to the rule of passionless 
law which marks lesser judges—a suggestion 
which has only to be made to be seen to be 
ridiculous—or that the roots of English judicial 
virtue are deeper than any institutional safe- 
guards devised in the seventeenth century. 


The deeper roots lie in the character of those 
who have held the office, and in the traditions, 
the team spirit, of the English Bar. There is a 
code of behaviour which, in time, has become 
universally accepted. Even ambition has to 
accept its terms, for to go down well in the 
records of one’s own rivals is to achieve success, 
As a result, your Mr. Attorney-General may 
be the most dashing of party warhorses, but let 
him become Lord Chancellor or Lord Chief 
Justice as a reward for his forays, and he duti- 
fully puts on the blinkers and proudly plods 
along the narrow path of his predecessors. As 
Ram M.P., the aspirant is judged by service 
to the party : as Lord Ram of Ramsgate, he 
will be judged—and his party’s credit is in- 
volved also—by the way he measures up to a 
standard of learning and impartiality set by 
professional jurists. Neither learning nor 
political service alone is usually enough to 
win the prize. Though Sir Horace Davey was 
the best Chancery lawyer of his day, he owned 
his lack of claim to the highest place. For no 
amount of experience in Court had taught him 
how to face constituents who interrupted his 
measured discourse with cries of “ Speak up 
you Old Toad ” : as a politician he failed. By 
contrast, Sir William Garrow was, in 1815, a 
most handy man in the Commons, the com- 
mittee room, and the constituency. But he was 
so poor a lawyer that even a “ ministry of 
mediocrity” dared not outrage the Bar by 
promoting him higher than Attorney-General. 

The traditions of the Chancellor’s office are 
the product of those who have held it. There 
have been many erudite lawyers, supple poli- 
ticians, two saints, a philosopher, some 
reformers and some rapscallions. There seems 
little enough support in these careers for the 
pious but tactless aphorism with which 
Queen Victoria welcomed Lord Cranworth to 
office. Lord Westbury had just been forced to 
resign hastily, as irregularities in his handling 
of patronage had been exposed. “ You see, 
my lord,” said the Queen to the new Chancellor, 
“it is better to be good than to be clever.” 
Aggressive talents rather than placid rectitude 
have, on the contrary, usually been required of 
the would-be holder of the Great Seal. These 
talents have been variously rewarded. Maccles- 
field and Bacon were both forced to shed 
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their finery and let their peers join in the wash- 
ing of their dirty linen. Finch, Clarendon, 
and Somers were impeached by victorious 
opponents. Thomas More paid for obstinacy 
on the scaffold, a fate from which opportune 
death saved the vainglorious Wolsey and the 
ebullient Jeffreys. 

The Chancellorship is, of’course, old, and 
party politics, with their relation to a free 
judiciary, are very new. Three main periods, 
at least, may be distinguished in the history of 
the office before the nineteenth century, each 
of which is reflected in the characters of the 
holders of the Seal. In medieval England 
the Chancellor was the confidential agent of the 
Kings in their unification of the country. 
The name Chancellor is said to derive from the 
cancelli, or little bars, which separated a royal 
clerk from the throng who pressed upon the 
court. Through this clerk the King was 
graciously pleased to offer justice to his people, 
sometimes cutting through normal rules and 
settling difficulties according to his conscience 
and sense of right. Thus arose the conflict 
between equitable jurisdiction and those cus- 
tomary principles which became the common 
law. The Chancellor held the Great Seal to 
affix to Royal Acts, for he was the King’s 
trusted agent. As justice, revenue, and states- 
manship were closely allied, the Chancellor 
became an important minister. By the time of 
Henry II’s reforms he could play a leading part 
in a struggle for power. Becket even dabbled 
in European politics and, by resigning the 
Chancellorship when going to Canterbury, 
seemed to put his own ecclesiastical importance 
before his service of the King. 

The climax of this medieval conception of 
the Chancellor, as the embodiment of the 
King’s centralizing power, came after the 
Middle Ages had ended in the chaos of the Wars 
of the Roses. Morton and, more flamboyantly, 
Wolsey profited by the ruin of other authorities 
to make the King and Chancellor supreme. 
“Glorious was hee,” said More of Wolsey, 
“very farre above all measure, and that was 
great pitie ; for it dyd harme and make him 
abuse many great gyftes that God hadde given 
him.” Among his gifts were an eye for efficient 
organization, energy, a restless longing to leave 
visible signs of his presence in the world. 


By courtesy of the National Portrait Gallery 


“ Glorious was hee.” CARDINAL WOLSEY (1471-1530) 
by an unknown artist 


Ruthlessness he combined with good humour. 
As Lord Chancellor from 1515, he held in his 
hands control of every department of power. 
As Papal Legate, he had overriding authority 
over the Church. He was secretary of state for 
all departments. The basis of Tudor power was 
its ability to enforce obedience in the new 
prerogative courts, Requests, Star Chamber 
and others, without heeding red-tape or local 
immunities. Wolsey, at the head of the whole 
fierce discipline, was careless about dividing 
lines within the machine. So long as the end 
was achieved, it mattered little in which court 
it was done. The Church lost its hold on 
probate and matrimonial cases : the commercial 
and maritime disputes, arising from increased 
commerce, were kept out of the hands of 
common lawyers. The results of enclosure and 
of sumptuary legislation alike were dealt with 
as Wolsey saw fit in his conscience, unconfined 
either as to method or to punishment. 








By courtesy of the National Fortrait Gallery 


** Chief Lion under the Throne.’ SIR FRANCIS BACON 
(1561-1626) from the studio of P. van Somer 


Wolsey used his known influence with the 
Pope to persuade the King that he alone could 
keep the Church obedient to Royal will ; to 
the Pope, Wolsey urged that his evident hold 
on the King’s affections guaranteed his ability 
to keep England faithful to the Vatican. Poli- 
tical power, thus supported on two pillars, was 
developed administratively through the 
Chancery. Yet it was all used to support his 
Own monstrous egotism and display—‘‘ When 
he was mounted with his cross-bearers and his 
pillar bearers, also upon great horses trimmed 
with scarlet, then marched he forward... 
having about him four footmen with gilt poll- 
axes in their hands, and thus he went until he 
came to Westminster Hall door. And there 


alighted and went in this manner up through 
the Hall into the Chancery sitting there until 
eleven of the clock, hearing suitors and deter- 


mining of divers matters.” The end of all his 
determinations and reforms was but more 
crimson satin, more taffety silk and silver 
crosses. On an income (in modern terms) 
of £300,000 a year, he maintained half a dozen 
palaces and a retinue of 421 personal servants 
(compared with the heir to the throne’s 65), 
In his household were an earl, nine barons, and 
one thousand knights. In this its final phase, 
the medieval Chancellorship was bloated and 
all powerful, for the instrument of Royal 
despotism had become more glorious than the 
King. 

In the next historical stage there was a battle 
against the royal prerogative, of which the 
Chancellor remained the chief agent. Parlia- 
ment was no longer content to be used merely 
to applaud and re-inforce the royal will. The 
lawyers defended their principles of common 
law against the less routine-ridden royal justice. 
What was at issue was the idea of sovereignty. 
For over a century most Englishmen wished to 
avoid allowing any man, or body of men, to 
possess an arbitrary and supreme power. 
Parliament, when it opposed the Stuarts, did 
not do so as a claimant for supreme authority ; 
it wished merely to impose a check upon the 
executive. Everything should be done accord- 
ing to the rule of a natural and traditional law 
which was above human will. Within the 
framework of tradition King and Parliament 
had each their spheres, but neither had the 


_ power of ultimate decision. Yet in a constitu- 


tion where law is held to be above all powers 
and persons, it is the interpreter of the law 
who will enjoy the last word. This was the 
kernel of the quarrel between Lord Chancellor 
Bacon and Coke. 

The Lord Chancellor was doubly the enemy 
of Parliament and Common lawyers : his 
jurisdiction in equity was uneasily competitive 
with Common Law ; his responsibility for the 
exercise of the prerogative ran counter to the 
claims of both Parliament and lawyers. Bacon 
combined an intellectual luxuriance and 
curiosity with a singleness of political purpose. 
All knowledge was his province, while his 
ambition had only the aim of advancing Bacon 
in the world. He was that typical Renaissance 
young man who appears in Shakespeare’s stock 
figures. Simple, forceful, clear-headed, and 
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unattractive figures, they set a course and 
pursued it without doubt or scruple. Bacon 
contended that the King, as the fount of all 
justice, must be the interpreter of all laws. 
The judges were not high priests, divining 
natural law in cabalistic conclave. They were 
lions, but lions under the throne, showing 
their teeth to Parliament, but fawning on their 
master. As Lord Chancellor, he was the chief 
lion, set to train the rest. To this task he 
brought a splendid mind and great learning. 
He sincerely believed that only the King could 
follow any efficient or coherent policy, for 
lawyers were pedants and Parliament’s only 
concern was to avoid taxation. 

Bacon’s weakness was not in his argument 
but in his politics. To maintain himself and 
his prince, all intrigues were fair. But errors 
in intrigue, and James I’s shortage of money, 
delivered him up to his enemies. Arraigned for 
taking bribes, impeached and disqualified from 
official employments, the philosopher aban- 
doned the problem of sovereignty in England 
for the pursuit of truth in the Universe. 

The problem, however, persisted. The Civil 
War and Commonwealth settled nothing, 
except that some supreme authority there 
must be, and that revolutionary protectors were 
worse than hereditary kings because they were 
less impeded by custom, the Church, and the 
Common Law. Between 1660 and 1714, men 
of all views sought a sovereign authority which 
would temper its force so that the old liberties 
and vested interests—of the Church, of city 
corporations, of universities, of lawyers—might 
remain untouched in day-to-day life. Where 
men still differed was as to the means of 
achieving this end. Lord Chancellor Notting- 
ham (Sir Heneage Finch) illustrates their 
dilemma. As Chancellor he was a champion of 
King Charles II. The King had supreme power 
to override the normal law by decree in case of 
need or urgency and for the ultimate good of 
the state. This power had long ago produced 
Chancery itself. It was a spring that never dried 
up. It was the ultimate remedy for hard cases 
and great emergencies. Yet at the same time 
Nottingham had absorbed a reverent love for 
legal traditions. He wanted to keep the royal 
power tucked safely away in the background. 
In the foreground, for everyday use, were the 





complicated rules of his court. He laboured to 
codify , these rules in his System of Rules in 
Chancéry and his Prolegomena of Equity to make 
known that “‘ Equity relieves en plusiers cases 
lou les printed livres deny it.””” 

Nottingham was a Trimmer. For such 
characters Chancellor Jeffreys reserved his 
greatest fury. His intellect delighted in logical 
conclusions ; his energy made him enjoy push- 
ing on desperate courses. He treated a middle- 
of-the-road man as he treated a muddled 
witness. He preferred an out-and-out rebel, 
Puritan or Papist, to a calculating opportunist. 
It was that streak in his character which 
brought him both his quick success and squalid 
catastrophe. 

Macaulay has annihilated Jeffreys’ features 
in blood. His character appears, however, in 
Kneller’s portrait. His face was dark and 
eager, with mobile eyes under heavy lids. He 
was both sensitive and quick-witted. In all he 
said or did there glowed a Celtic fire and daring. 
As a young lawyer he was equally at home 
roistering in taverns with City men or dis- 
cussing literature in a Gallicized court. He rose 
rapidly as a bon viveur, a winner of many 
friends, whose legal acumen was admitted. At 
thirty-five he was Lord Chief Justice. He had 
no doubts that Bacon had been right. In the 
King’s service alone could a man of intelligence 
use his legal talents to the full. That way lay 
a hope of consistent government. So he was 
prominent in prosecuting Catholics after Titus 
Oates’s conspiracy, and equally active in 
punishing that miserable creature on the revela- 
tion of his perjuries. 

Much of Jeffreys’ reputation for ferocity 
depends on a misconception of the position of a 
judge in the seventeenth century. The division 
of functions by which an issue is fought out by 
opposing counsel, with the judge perched aloft 
like an umpire, was not yet known. Judges then 
were more like those of France, with a duty to 
ferret out the facts and lay them before the 
jury. Counsel who were not content to reveal a 
piece of evidence, but who tried to expound its 
significance, were reined in by the judge and 


2 Lawyers of the late seventeenth century wrote 
in this curious patchwork mixture of French, English, 
and Latin. The meaning is perhaps as plain as in 
the “ purer ” English they have since adopted. 








told to be content to lay eggs and not to cackle 
over them. In addition, Jeffreys never re- 
strained his propensity to jocularity. In court it 
could sound sadistic. It was quite usual for a 
woman thief to be stripped to the waist and 
flogged. But only Jeffreys could point out that 
in winter it was cold to undress a lady, so that 
the law had kindly provided to warm her back 
at least. Monmouth’s rebellion was a stupid 
botched business. The severity used on the 
special assize was unnecessary, for the west 
country peasants were already cowed. But 
James II demanded examples, and the crimes 
were certainly treason. In all the trials, 
Jeffreys’ energy in cross-examination showed 
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By courtesy of the National Portrait Gaitery 


** In intricate rules and procedures, the safeguard of liberty.” 
PHILIP YORKE, Earl of Hardwicke (1690-1764) by T. Hudson 


him to be an accomplished uncoverer of facts ; 
in the skill of a prosecuting counsel it is hard 
to find his rival until we come to the cold 
persistence of Carson. 

Jeffreys was rewarded with the Woolsack. 
He was thirty-seven. In his three years as Lord 
Chancellor, he showed to the full his glittering 
abilities and his most un-English avoidance of 
compromise. As Chancellor, he supplied the 
King with legal arguments in support of his 
Declaration of Indulgence, and in support of 
the Standing Army. As head of the Com- 
mission to discipline the Church, his efficiency 
and energy were unflagging. He made the Vice- 
Chancellor of Cambridge tremble and equi- 
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By courtesy of the Nationa! Portrait Gallery 


Reformer of Equity ; HENEAGE FINCH, Earl of Nottingham, (1621-1682) 
after Kneller 


vocate, and only William of Orange saved the 
fellows of Magdalen, Oxford. Nottingham had 
placed patience and adherence to rules as first 
among the virtues of a Chancellor. Jeffreys’ 
boast was that he made his own precedents 
and, as a result, worked off the cases faster 
than any of his predecessors. In this, he 
believed, he was true to the real purpose of the 
Chancellor’s office as it had come down from 
history. He was also giving a clear answer to 
the problem of where sovereign power was 
located in the constitution. But a clear 
answer provoked a decisive rejoinder, as more 
qualified replies had not. Power, work, ruin 
—Jeffreys achieved them all without hesitation 


or delay. At forty-one, he died in the Tower, 
an Anglican Royalist execrated by the Church 
of England. 

From the revolution onwards, the corporate 
spirit of the Bar counted for more than the 
King or prerogative. Sovereignty, it was 
established for the record, lay with King in 
Parliament. But it was not going to be exercised. 
The nature of Parliament imposed unseen but 
potent checks on any activity by the sovereign 
body. As a result, what appeared was a century 
without great issues or legislation or decrees, 
a century in which everything was regulated by 
precedent, a century when lawyers quietly made 
law in interpreting their own books. It was the 


By courtesy of the National Portrait Gallery 


THE COURT OF CHANCERY, about 1720-25; 
fainted by B. Ferrers 


age of great lawyers and curious conservatism. 
When Old Sergeant Maynard, who had held 
high office under Cromwell and was now in his 
eighties, was introduced to William of Orange, 
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in the course of the new King’s ceremonial 
visit to the Law Courts, the King safely re- 
marked that Maynard was old, that he must 
have “ outlived all the men of law of your day.” 








“ Sire,” replied Maynard, “I had like to have 
outlived the law itself if your Majesty had not 
come over to help us.” This was the keynote 
of the eighteenth-century interpretation of the 
revolution of 1688. Parliamentary sovereignty 
had to be hidden ; the technicalities of the law 
had to be held up for reverence. 

All lawyers gained in power by this new 
order. Lord Mansfield, that learned judge and 
cowardly politician, brought the whole of a 
commercial code into English law by a series of 
patient interpretations of basic Common Law 
principles. The doctrine of conspiracy, which 
operated to repress trade-union activity at the 
end of the century, was not the result of a 
statute but of Hawkins J., interpreting Coke’s 
views on the remote Articuli super Cartas of 
the fourteenth century. At the key position, 
where law and politics interlocked, the Lord 
Chancellor shared and guarded this new-won 
power of his judicial brethren. 

The law became the ladder of promotion for 
poor boys with bright wits, as the Church had 
once been. Lord Chancellor Hardwicke, when 
Philip Yorke, was asked to satisfy a prospective 
father-in-law about his landed estates. He had, 
he replied, a perch of ground in Westminster 


Hall. On that foundation he built a political 
and legal reputation, the study of which 
illuminates the century. 

Lord Hardwicke flourished in an age barren 


of controversial political issues. In such a 
period of stability the curious compromise 
by which Parliamentary Sovereignty was 
accepted as a theory, provided it was not 
exercised in fact, was workable. Parliament 
became not a legislative body, but a supreme 
- court of appeal on those customary rules by 
which Justices of the Peace and Judges of the 
King’s Courts regulated normal life. It was 
vital to keep the government in a moderate in- 
activity. As Lord Chancellor, Hardwicke was 
at once the confidant of the Duke of Newcastle 
and keeper of the King’s conscience. Newcastle 
was incapable of any action without consulting 
Hardwicke, and poured out to him all his 
anxieties concerning the making of bishops and 
the influencing of politicians. For a decade, at 
least, Hardwicke sustained the most powerful 


man in the Cabinet. He acted with good sense 
and caution. Only once did he forget to act as 
a constitutional gyroscope. His Marriage Act, 
regulating clandestine Fleet Marriages, was too 
positive a legislative change and provoked the 
five-hundred-years-old cry “molumus leges 
Angliae mutare.” But in general Hardwicke’s 
advice kept the Cabinet and the conservative 
lawyers in harmony. If in Wilkes’s case his 
advice had been properly taken to heart, much 
trouble might have been avoided. Similarly, 
he helped to avoid conflict between the Crown 
and Parliament, for he was attached to both. 
George II’s speeches were prepared by his 
Lord Chancellor, not by his Cabinet. In 
administration he steadily maintained the 
necessity for leaving power in the hands of the 
squires of local repute : he refused to allow that 
anyone as basely employed as an organist could 
be put on the magistrates’ bench. 

As a Chancery judge, Hardwicke brought 
into equity the prevailing worship of fixity, 
regularity and antiquity. He completed the 
work of Nottingham. Equity, which had once 
been the free-moving rival of a precedent- 
ridden Common Law, now became bound in 
intricate rules and procedures as immutable as 
(though different from) those of other courts. 
For Hardwicke saw in rules the safeguard of 


‘justice and liberty. It is a tribute to men like 


him that, in a century noted for venality in 
public life, the courts of law increased their 
reputation for impartiality. 

In person, Hardwicke was a good-looking, 
imposing man. He believed himself also to be 
a raconteur. In fact, he could tell his stories 
fluently in society, for by constant repetition he 
had them by heart. He aspired to establish a 
great Whig family. So though his house was 
palatial, he brought cottage economy into it, 
and he was reputed mean. The counterpane of 
his bed, it was said, was made by sewing to- 
gether the bags in which the Great Seal was 
delivered to him. The achievement of this 
parsimonious, solid, man was to provide not 
only financial capital for the young Yorkes 
who came after him, but also a constitutional 
capital for his successors in office in more 
stormy years. 


(to be concluded) 
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T IS A PITY THAT THE WORD Indo-China, 
[rac Europe first gave to the South-East 

Asian peninsula, has recently been dismissed 
in favour of the purely geographical and 
strategic term now hallowed in the South-East 
Asia treaty ; for Indo-China was a reminder of 
the two very different cultures that have 
moulded this region. Indeed, the external 
influence in the lands that came to be known as 
French Indo-China was more than cultural, 
since they were originally settled by peoples 
who had moved southwards from China. Chief 
among them were the Vietnamese and the 
Thais. Later there appeared the more primitive 
tribes of south-west China (also often of Thai 
origin), who were still drifting into Indo-China 
as little as half a century ago. 

Indian, as well as Chinese, influence had 


been powerfully at work in the territories em- 
braced by France, but the Indian influence had 
long been on the wane when the French arrived. 
By then the industrious, sinicized Vietnamese 
were everywhere predominant, expanding 
southwards and westwards into the effete king- 
doms of the Khmers and the Chams. French 
Indo-China, therefore, has had no more unity 
than that given it by France ; in fact, this 
corner of colonial empire has straddled the 
cultural border between India and China, 
between the passive world of Buddhism and 
the rational cosmology of the Chinese. It has 
been one of Asia’s crossroads. 

If we want to understand what may happen 
to this jigsaw now that the French are depart- 
ing, it is as well to take the pieces of the puzzle 
apart and consider how they had been shaped 
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Four-faced pinnacles of the Bayon : Angkor, Cambodia, ascribed to the 13th century 


before the French came upon the scene. The 
Vietnamese, who settled some centuries before 
Christ in what are now known as the provinces 
of Tongking and Annam, had been brought 
under Chinese rule in the third century B.c. 
by Ch’in Shih Huang Ti, China’s first unifier. 
With short intervals, they remained a part of 
that empire until the T’ang dynasty lost its 
grip in the ninth century A.D. This period 
lasted for nearly a thousand years, quite long 
enough to bring the Vietnamese firmly into the 
Chinese fold. Though, ever since, they have 
stoutly resisted Chinese rule, apart from a 
quarter of a century when the Ming dynasty 
reasserted it, they have at the same time 
remained almost wholly Chinese in outlook and 
in culture. To the Chinese, the country had 
always been Annam—the “ pacified south ”— 





and this name has survived to describe the 
people, their language and the imperial house, 
with its seat at Hué, modelled on the Forbidden 
City in Peking. But, because of the memories 
it evokes of alien rule, the name of Annam has 
never been acceptable to the Vietnamese, who 
have now substituted for it the old word for 
their country—Vietnam. 

Long settled in Tongking and Annam, the 
Vietnamese were spreading southwards during 
the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries to 
the lands of the Mekong delta, later known as 
Cochin-China. Here the inhabitants had been 
the Chams, a people of Malayo-Polynesian 
origin and almost wholly Indian in culture. For 
a time they held their own, but gradually the 
Vietnamese drove them back and overran the 
river delta. Today, only a few Cham villages 
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Forest scene in Northern Laos 


survive : 20,000 or so wistful people subsisting 
on the legends of their past. Besides the Chams 
there were also the Khmers, and they too were 
pushed aside by the Vietnamese ; given time, 
they might have gone the way of the kingdom of 
Champa, but the long arm of Europe was by 
then stretching out into the Far East, and 
French influence, though perhaps at first un- 
wittingly, put an end to Vietnamese aggression. 
Even in our times a considerable Cambodian 
minority dwells in the western part of Cochin- 
China. 

The Vietnamese are not only the most active 
and best educated of Indo-Chinese peoples— 
and with traditions long rooted in Chinese 
civilization—they are also by far the most 
numerous. Today, 23 million of them are con- 
centrated in the Red River delta in the north 
and the Mekong delta in the south, joined by a 
thin strip of coastal plain settled by peasants. 
But, whereas they have occupied the north for 


two thousand years, they are newcomers of 
only two or three hundred years in the southern 
delta. Their traditions and stability lie all in 
the north. 


The Khmers have an entirely different 
history. India was as much their parent culture 
as China was for the Vietnamese. Their hey- 
day, which the immense ruins of Angkor sur- 
vive to proclaim, endured from the ninth to 
the twelfth centuries. In their decay, their 
kingdom was gnawed from two sides, by the 
Thais and by the Vietnamese. For the Thais 
had migrated from their original home in 
south-west China into what is now Siam, and 
for two or three centuries before the Vietnamese 
came upon the scene they had been gradually 
absorbing the weakening Khmers. Buddhism 
triumphed and Hinduism withdrew. Twen- 
tieth-century Cambodians may like to resume 
their old name of Khmer, but in language, 

















religion and culture they have been profoundly 
changed since the days when an Indian totali- 
tarian state flourished at Angkor. Though 
there is not a little Chinese and Vietnamese 
mixture in the present Cambodian stock, it 
is to the Siamese they chiefly look, and to the 
Buddhist world they definitely belong. They 
number now some three or four millions. 


Laos is not strictly the name of a country 
but the name of a people. The Lao are a branch 
of the Thai race who came southwards from 
Yunnan like the rest. There are not only Laos 
in what is now called Laos, but many—and 
probably many more—across the Mekong in 
north-east Siam. The Shans of Burma belong 
to the same family, as do the Thais still left in 
their old home in Yunnan, who are now under- 
going the rigours of Marxist rejuvenation as an 
autonomous minority in the great Chinese 
family. The exact course of these Thai migra- 
tions has been only vaguely charted, but we 
may regard the Laos as the poor cousins of the 
Thai family. In times past, they were frequently 
taken off as slaves to the Siamese court, or were 
conscribed for labour, and so they have 
naturally tried to maintain what independence 
they could. Within the present territory of 
Laos three kingdoms were once contained. 
Today, as formerly, it is the proximity of Siam 
that matters ; for the Mekong offers no division 
of religion, language, culture or race. 


These were the three states that formed the 
French Indo-Chinese federation—or rather, 
since they each had a somewhat different status, 
there were the three Vietnamese provinces of 
Tongking, Annam and Cochin-China, together 
with Laos and Cambodia. Scattered about the 
country, however, were many other peoples at 
more primitive levels of civilization. The 
Vietnamese, the Cambodians and the Laos 
lived on the plains. One has to climb to find 
the tribes. First in historical importance ar- 
the Mois, a Malayo-Polynesian race who were 
the country’s earliest inhabitants. They sacrifice 
buffaloes, drink heavily, and live mostly in the 
central plateaux of Annam. In Tongking the 
Thais are most numerous, classified as white, 
black or red according to the dress affected by 
the women ; they are, of course, part of the 





larger Thai family, but they have lived for so 
long in their own isolated pockets that they 
must be regarded as a separate group. Higher 
up still are the Meos (or Miaos as they are 
known in China), a robust, primitive and feck- 
less people, still in great numbers in south-west 
China ; they, too, in linguistic origin at least, 
form a branch of the Thai family. There are 
many other tribes in the mountains of northern 
Laos and north-west Tongking—the Kha, 
Nung, Tho, Man, Muong—all recognized by 
ethnologists as separate little islands of primitive 
culture in these inhospitable hills. ‘None of 
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MEO TRIBESMEN : “‘ robust, primitive and feckless . . .” 


them is peculiar to Indo-China ; they may also 
be found scattered about the high ground in 
the corners of Burma, Siam, and China ; per- 
haps for the first time, those within the Chinese 
border are now beginning to discover what a 
national border means. 

Finally, one must mention the Chinese, as 
numerous here as elsewhere in south-east 
Asia. There are about a million or more, thicker 
on the ground in Cochin-China and Cambodia 
than in Tongking or Laos. They have been 
coming for several centuries, and it is interest- 
ing to note that some of the defeated and 
retreating Ming armies, who came southwards to 
settle in the seventeenth century, have become 
much more assimilated and are quite distinct 
from the immigrants of later times. In Vietnam, 
the Chinese are naturally more at home than 
elsewhere, and intermarriage among all groups 
is fairly common. 


In 1787 one of the lesser known treaties of 
Versailles was signed between Nguyen Anh, 
the claimant to the Nguyen dynasty’s throne, 
and Louis XVI, under which France agreed to 
support the dynasty against the rebel move- 


ment then threatening it. Nothing came of this 
bold move, initiated by the Apostolic vicar in 


* Cochin-China, Mgr. Pigneau de Behaine ; for 


the Bourbon dynasty was collapsing in France 
as the other re-established itself. It was not for 
half a century that France returned effectively 
to the religious and commercial assault on 
Indo-China for which Pigneau de Behaine had 
hoped. 

The first of many missionaries from Europe 
had reached Cambodia as early as 1550, but it 
was the Jesuit, Alexandre de Rhodes, who 
really laid the foundations of Christian en- 
deavour in Indo-China. In the seventeenth 
century he established in Paris the Société des 
Missions Etrangéres. It was Rhodes, too, who 
introduced a Romanized form of the Vietnamese 
language to replace the Chinese characters, a 
form that is still in general use. Traders came 
in the wake of the missionaries, and by the time 
that Pigneau de Behaine was urging Louis 
XVI’s support for Nguyen Anh, French 
interests seemed secure. But Nguyen Anh, 
emerging as the Emperor Gia Long, proved 
far from malleable, and the recognized position 
of the Church, for which his sponsors had 


looked, was not attained. His son, Minh Mang 
(1820-40), and grandson, Thieu Tri (1841-47), 
turned against Europe and slew or expelled the 
missionaries and the French advisers to the 
imperial court. In a very short time, it seemed 
as if western influence might be entirely ex- 
tinguished. Meanwhile, the British had estab- 
lished themselves in Hongkong and French 
imperial ardour and jealousy were awakened in 
Paris. Naval forces were despatched and 
brought into action against the anti-western 
emperor, Tu Duc (1848-83). Upon the excuse 
of rescuing persecuted Christians, Tourane 
was occupied by a fleet under the command of 
Admiral Rigault de Genouilly. After an attempt 
to march northwards on the imperial capital at 
Hué had failed, a fresh expedition was mounted 
in 1859 and Saigon taken. 

The French did not immediately make any 
further headway, and even the Vietnamese 
Christians gave them little support, but to the 
west the threatened Cambodians extended a 
welcome. To them tie appeal of French pro- 
tection against Vietnamese incursion and 


Siamese aggression seemed to outweigh the 
partial loss of sovereign rights, and in 1863 
Cambodia signed a treaty installing a French 


resident adviser. The country was relieved of 
conducting its own foreign relations, and special 
rights were granted to missionaries and traders. 


In the meantime, the three provinces 
adjacent to Saigon had been ceded to the 
French, and steady pressure thereafter brought 
all of Cochin-China under French rule by 1867. 
In the north a French naval expedition assaulted 
Tongking in 1873, against orders from Paris, 
and a year later the viceroy of Tongking was 
forced to sign a treaty agreeing to French pro- 
tection of the Red River delta. By now the 
Emperor of Annam survived only by French 
favour. But the issues in Tongking were not so 
simple, for that territory still owed nominal 
allegiance to China. Troops were sent from 
China to harass the French garrisons, and after 
haphazard fighting, in which the French met 
with some reverses, they were forced to mount a 
new and powerful expedition which included a 
blockade of the Yangtse. In 1886 the Chinese 
gave way, renouncing their sovereignty over 
Tongking and their nominal overlordship of 
the Emperor of Annam. Finally Laos, which 
was then merely a territory disputed between 
Vietnam and Siam, accepted French protection 
in 1893. 

These accomplishments were very largely 
the work of the French navy, and much of the 
initiative had come from commanders on the 
spot. For the first two decades it was the navy 
that took charge of the newly won territories, ad- 
ministering them creditably, with little direction 


In the Bay of Along, coast of Tongking 
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from Paris. This task was not easy, since the 
ruling mandarinate had fled and a French 
inspector of native affairs had to be appointed. 
The history of the country might well have been 
different if the study of Vietnamese on the part 
of French officials, which this system enforced, 
had been continued. In fact, there was a 
conflict at this time between two attitudes 
towards colonies—the assimilationist and the 
associationist. According to the first view, the 
Vietnamese civilization was inferior in every 
way, and it was only necessary to demonstrate 
the superiority of the French language, French 
culture, French education, the Christian 


religion, and western technical skills, for the 
populace to welcome and adopt them all. It 
would then only be a matter of time before the 
new colonies were transformed into overseas 
departments of France. 

This view was in the ascendant when the 


Chinese peasant family at home, in Moncay, near the Chinese border 
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rough justice of the Admirals’ rule—Bonard, 
Charner, Dupré, Lagrandiére, they are all com- 
memorated in the boulevards of Saigon—was 
brought to an end by the appointment of the 
first civil governor. Arriving laden with the 
gifts of French civilization, the civil governor 
hoped that the Vietnamese would gratefully 
accept his dispensations. One disastrous result 
of this theory—since the Vietnamese would 
now all wish to learn French—was that adminis- 
trative officers were no longer obliged to speak 
the language. Affairs were conducted through 
interpreters, and the usual corruption followed 
when power in the east is given to a middleman. 
“The lack of contact between French and 
Annamites,” writes Virginia Thompson, “ per- 
mitted the former to live for long in blissful 
ignorance of the resentment which their con- 
quest had inspired in the latter.” 

Fortunately, the last years of the century 






























saw the arrival of some able administrators who 
broke away from the assimilationist policy. 
Paul Bert, who came as resident-general of 
Annam and Tongking, tried to restore some 
system of local administration by Vietnamese, 
and formed a Council of notables as an advisory 
body. Direct administration persisted, how- 
ever, in Cochin-China, and the power of the 
colons steadily asserted itself. The situation 
today is, indeed, a reflection of the early 
colonial days. The best of both countries was 
then in the north ; the worst, the most corrupt 
and the most unstable, in the south. Just as 
the Vietnamese were comparative newcomers 
in Cochin-China, their traditions not yet fully 
transplanted and their allegiances not deeply 
rooted, so the incoming French regarded this 
territory as theirs to exploit and develop as a 
home for colonial nouveaux riches. Only in the 
north could the nobler forms of imperialism be 
clearly demonstrated. Cochin-China was the 
home of the fonctionnaire and the colon—of 
whom Corsica produced the largest number. 


In 1887 all three provinces of Vietnam, to- 
gether with Laos and Cambodia, were brought 
under the administration of a single governor- 
general, though each territory stood in a 
different relationship to France. The end of 
the century saw the arrival of one of the most 
powerful of Proconsuls, Paul Doumer, who laid 
the first real foundations for economic develop- 
ment. For the next thirty years the country 
enjoyed relative peace and progress, and French 
administration could compare favourably with 
European rule in other Asian countries. 

Under Doumer’s leadership, the railway 
from Saigon to Hanoi was begun, and also the 
line from Hanoi up the Red River valley to 
Kunming (then Yunnanfu) in China. The rich 
anthracite mines at Hongay, north of Haiphong, 
were modernized and.expanded. Haiphong was 
developed as a port. Main roads were built all 
over the country ; irrigation canals aided rice 
production, and the success of rubber in 
Malaya persuaded Frenchmen to try rubber in 
Indo-China. The plantations spread over the 
red lands of southern Annam, but labour 
supplies were difficult. Recruitment was started 
in the over-populated Red River delta, but the 
employment of Vietnamese labour contractors 





led to serious abuses, and the unwillingness of 
the recruits to remain on the plantations often 
prompted cruelty and even torture, which was 
condoned by some French planters. The usual 
struggle ensued between an administration 
anxious to carry out progressive legislation 
and greedy immigrant capitalists determined to 
evade it. 

In some sense a conflict of French interests 
was involved. France had paid heavily for her 
conquest of Indo-China, and many Frenchmen 
were insistent that she should profitably recoup 
her outlays. The local economy was geared to 
that of France. High tariffs kept out virtually 
all but French manufactured goods, and little 
native industry could be established. It was 
frankly a colonial economy, though in many 
ways a flourishing one. In 1880, for example, 
280,000 tons of rice was exported from 
Saigon; by 1900 the figure had reached 747,000, 
and before the war in 1937 it was as high as 
1,548,000 tons. This had been achieved by the 
cutting of new irrigation canals and by new 
drainage schemes across the Mekong delta. 
But the land thus brought into cultivation 
could be farmed only by the big landowner. A 
landless class grew up in the south and, while 
rice production mounted, the evils of absentee 
landlordism sowed new seeds of instability. 

Nor was the genuine economic development 
of these years matched by administrative vision. 
True, the assimilationist policy had at last been 
officially replaced in 1909 by the associationist 
attitude, and Albert Sarraut, who was soon 
afterwards appointed Governor-General, was 
the first man to make himself popular, or even 
well known, among the peoples he was ruling. 
There were the beginnings of administrative 
councils ; local representation in the colonial 
council was increased, and under Alexandre 
Varenne, a socialist who became Governor- 
General in 1925, even biggersteps were planned. 
But Varenne proved too much for the colons ; 
he was obliged to make way for Pierre Pasquier, 
who remained for seven years until 1934, aware 
of few of the troubles that were boiling up under 
his feet. 

One of the troubles was that, even from the 
earliest days, opposition to French rule had 
persisted. Beneath the network of economic 
and apparent social progress, the decay of 
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Relief of heavenly dancing-girl : Temple of Bantei Srei, Cambodia, roth century 


Vietnamese society went on almost unnoticed ; 
the mandarins and the notables, who had been 
the rulers of the tightly organized Tongking 
villages, had withdrawn into non-cooperation ; 
thirty years later, when some attempt was made 
to bring them back into association, corruption 
had spread too far. Numerous minor revolts 
broke out, which, inspected with our present 
hindsight, foretold only too clearly what was to 
come. But for many years it was customary to 
play down or conceal these civil disturbances, 


lest military control should once again be sub- 
stituted for civil rule. 


As the economy developed, it was the rich 
who got richer, and the problems of poverty 
and over-population in the Red River delta 
remained unsolved. The Japanese victory over 
Russia in 1905 fanned the embers of nationalism, 
and the recruitment of Vietnamese as soldiers 
and labourers in France during the first world 
war made for contacts with the European Left 





which were eagerly nursed and built up. The 
nationalist movement grew and, after Varenne’s 
departure in 1927, repression was increasingly 
used against it. In 1930 the Indo-Chinese 
communist party was formed, and throughout 
the 20’s and 30’s relations between Vietnamese 
and Chinese revolutionaries (though more 
often the Kuomintang than the Communists) 
were extremely close. Thus two worlds were 
drawing apart from each other, and the chances 
of a clash were becoming ever more likely. 
Even without the second world war, it is doubt- 
ful if France could have come to terms peace- 
fully with Vietnamese nationalism. For the 
French stake had expanded, and it was more 
often than not local in character. By 1937 there 
were 42,000 residents classed as Europeans 
(though many of them were of mixed blood). 
Saigon and Hanoi had been rebuilt as French 
towns, with tree-lined avenues, pavement 
cafés, fountains, boulevards and municipal 
theatres—the scene-shifters did their work very 
well indeed. 

Culturally, as might he expected, France 
was supreme. If primary schools were not as 
numerous, even in the thirties, as one could 
have hoped, at least an educated Vietnamese 
class had emerged, wholly brought up in a 
French context. The University in Hanoi pro- 
duced French-trained lawyers and scientists, 
and the tone had been finally set with the return 
from a university education in France in 1932 
of the Emperor’s young son Bao Dai. The 
lycées in towns such as Hanoi and Saigon were 
filled, half and half, by French and Vietnamese 
students. The result was a small class some- 
times totally French in thought and outlook, 
and certainly completely divorced from its own 
culture and traditions. 

Meanwhile, Indo-China had entered power- 
fully into the French imagination. Scholars 
from France were plentiful, and the Ecole 
D’Extreme Orient established at Hanoi (and 
still there—it opened an exhibition of Sino- 
Vietnamese art the day Viet-Minh troops entered 
last October) was a busy centre of research. 
Hundreds of books about Indo-China were 
published in France, many of them, oddly 
enough, being novels. No British colony has 
ever inspired the metropolitan writer to the 
degree that Indo-China has done in France. 


Such was the situation when war broke out 
in 1939. The next few years were confused 
indeed. When the French collapsed in 1940, 
the French administration in Indo-China opted 
for Vichy, and a new Governor-General, 
Admiral Decoux, was appointed by Petain. 
The Japanese, who had by then engulfed much 
of China, began to make demands on Indo- 
China, and a weakened France was obliged to 
yield. By the time of Pearl Harbour, the 
Japanese were well entrenched ; as the price 
for allowing French rule to continue, they 
exacted the bases they needed for their attack 
on Malaya. Earlier in 1941, in a brief, spas- 
modic war with the Siamese, the French had 
been compelled to cede those provinces of Laos 
and Cambodia which the Siamese had given 
up half a century before. 

Yet this policy of giving way to Japan had 
its counterpart ; it forced the French adminis- 
tration into closer contact with the Vietnamese. 
Hostility to nationalists was as violent as ever 
and, even in 1941, some ten thousand Viet- 
namese were political prisoners ; but those who 
had acquired a French background, and whose 
conservatism prevented them from joining the 
nationalist ranks, found themselves cultivated 
and brought more frequently into councils of 
state. On the other hand, by the circumstances 
of the war, the French in Indo-China were for 
five years largely cut off from the rest of the 
world ; shutting their eyes to the rising 
nationalism in their midst, they remained un- 
influenced by changing opinions elsewhere. 
When the war ended, and a wounded France 
sent its emissaries to re-establish control in 
Indo-China, one of the biggest stumbling 
blocks was a French population (especially in 
Cochin-China) that was in outlook years behind 
the times. 

The end of the administration of Admiral 
Decoux came in March 1945 when the Japanese, 
perturbed by the growing resistance both 
within and without, decided that they must 
assume direct rule. An ultimatum presented on 
March oth led to an attack on French forces, 
few of whom had much chance to resist ; even 
fewer were able to escape in order to join their 
compatriots in south-west China. When the 
Japanese collapsed, the situation had radically 
changed. All the forces that for years had been 








repressed or concealed came out into the open, 
and successive French governments found 
themselves always about three moves behind 
the facts. Indeed, much of the tragedy of the 
last eight years in Indo-China might have been 
avoided if any of the governments in Paris 
had survived long enough to be adequately 
informed upon the real course of events. In 
the vital year and a-half that elapsed between 
the end of the world war and December 1946, 
when fighting began in Vietnam, this was 
never so. 


The Viet Nam Doc Lap Dong Minh, or 
League for the Independence of Vietnam, had 
been formed at a conference in China in 1941, 
attended by both centre and left-wing 
nationalists. Within two years, the movement 
—which came to be known for short as Viet- 
Minh—had begun to infiltrate its agents and 
armed guerillas back across the border. Under 
the able leadership of Vo Nguyen Giap, a 
guerilla force was built up in the mountains of 
Tongking ; and the political leader of the move- 
ment, who had adopted the alias of Ho Chi- 
minh while in China, was soon accepted as the 
leader of Vietnamese nationalism. After the 
Japanese coup of March 1945, Vietnamese 
nationalists were free to act with Japanese con- 
nivance. A Japanese-sponsored nationalist 
government in the north was quickly swept 
aside by the active and more broadly based 
Viet-Minh. When the Japanese surrendered, 
the Viet-Minh were in almost complete control 
in the north and were rapidly extending their 
influence in the south. 

With the approval of the British forces sent 
to supervise the repatriation of the Japanese 
from the south, French control in Cochin- 
China was successfully re-established. In the 
north, Chinese Kuomintang troops would have 
none of the French, and only by negotiating 
with the Viet-Minh was the door opened to a 
French return. The substance of the agree- 
ment reached in March 1946 between Jean 
Sainteny, the French delegate in the north, and 
Ho Chi-minh was that French troops would be 
allowed into the country for a maximum period 
of five years. In the meantime, negotiations 
were to be concluded providing for an in- 
dependent Vietnam. This agreement was fol- 
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lowed by many acts of bad faith on both sides, 
and the conference that met at Fontainebleay 
in July of that year broke down amid exacer- 
bated feelings. The gulf between both sides 
was now too great. Few responsible Frenchmen 
at the time were aware of the forces they were 
trying to control. The autumn of 1946 saw a 
steady deterioration and, after a particularly 
brutal assault on Haiphong by gunfire from 
French warships, the Viet-Minh themselves 
attacked on the night of December 19th, 1946, 
The war then begun ended only with the 
Geneva agreement in July last year. 


Indo-China is still very much a land of 
uncertainties ; and mutual suspicions have by 
no means been expunged by the Geneva agree- 
ment. Moreover, the conflict which started as 
a struggle between France and Vietnamese 
nationalism has become overlaid—perhaps too 
readily—with the hard features of the cold war. 
Laos and Cambodia, too, have been affected. 
Yet, now that the war cries have for the moment 
been stilled, we may see how the shape of this 
corner of the world is re-emerging ; and we 
may consider how it has been affected by the 
century-long colonial episode that has at last 
drawn to its close. The end of foreign rule has 
revealed, but not solved, a number of important 
problems. Among them are these : Can Laos 
survive as an independent state ? Are the 
present borders of both Laos and Cambodia to 
remain permanent, or will new ethnic boun- 
daries be drawn? Will a united Vietnam, com- 
munist or not, return to its old associations with 
China ? For it is a fact that the border between 
Vietnam and the neighbouring Buddhist world 
of Laos and Cambodia is one of Asia’s sharp 
dividing lines. Vietnam looks back for its 
culture, its cosmology and its ordering of 
society to the example of China, set more 
than two thousand years ago. In Laos and 
Cambodia, on the other hand, religion and 
society look the other way ; their cultural roots 
and the flavour of thought derive from the 
world of Siam, of Burma and of India. Will 
the elections due to be held in Vietnam, and 
the powers who met at Geneva, agree t0 
draw a political line which the concept of 
“French Indo-China” has for a century 
obliterated ? 
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the amount of space their persons occupy. 

Yet certain nations, at certain periods of 
their history, seem to take it for granted that 
the wider they spread themselves the happier 
they will be. China is a case in point. Why did 
this enormous country in the second century 
B.C., in the first century A.D. and again at 
various later periods ruin itself by gratuitous 
westward expansion ? Were her aims com- 
mercial or strategic ? Was she defending her 
silk trade, or guarding against possible wars on 
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two fronts ? What part was played by the 
individual ambition of Emperors or generals, 
or by mere restlessness and love of adventure ? 

To answer these questions we should have 
to take the campaigns one by one. In doing so 
we should not be reduced to mere guesses. In 
Imperial edicts and addresses about military 
campaigns certain traditional pretences are, 
of course, kept up: “everything under 
Heaven” belongs by right to the Chinese 
Emperor and any peoples who do not think so 
must be chastised. Concrete and material 











motives for war are not always mentioned in 
these regal utterances, any more than an 
Address from the Throne (or its equivalent) 
in modern countries usually mentions petrol or 
rubber. But statesr: en and officials were often 
quite frank about material motives for conquest: 
more so, I think, than is the case with us today. 
Thus, as justifying a proposal to secure from 
the Huns a strip of territory that projected into 
the Kansu corridor in north-western China 
¢he following reasons are given by a statesman 
in 8 B.C. : first, that it was a good source of 
supply for the sort of wood and feathers used 
in making arrows ; secondly, that it would mean 
a large increase of Chinese territory, and lastly 
that it would give the general in command of 
the campaign a chance to win a big reputation. 
It is interesting to find that extension of ter- 
ritory is here regarded as an end in itself. 
Possibly supporters of the proposal might, if 
pressed, have pointed out as an afterthought 
that Chinese farmers could be settled in the 
new territory and that the taxes they paid 
would be a help to the exchequer. 

The tendency of modern historians, and not 
only in Marxist countries, is to stress material 
and particularly economic motives for war, and 
to regard the profession of other motives as 
mere propaganda. In dealing with early Chinese 
history I do not think this view would generally 
lead us far astray, so long as we bear in mind 
the additional factor of personal ambition and 
the almost axiomatic belief that extension of 
territory was an end in itself. But I am going to 
deal with a case that seems to me to be excep- 
tional. Oddly enough the early Chinese military 
adventure that modern scholars have most 
unanimously explained solely on materialist 
lines seems, on closer examination, to have 
been to a large extent a religious quest. 

In 102 B.c. the Chinese Emperor Wu sent 
a huge military expedition (there had been a 
small and abortive one two years before) to Ta 
Yiian, corresponding roughly to the modern 
Ferghana! in Russian Turkestan, to capture 
Heavenly Horses. Modern scholars, both Far 
Eastern and European, have usually assumed 
that the real object of the expedition was a 


1 The belief of some historians that Ferghana was 
once part of the Greek kingdom of Bactria is based 
upon misunderstanding of the Chinese texts. 
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purely pracucal one ; namely, to secure a better 
type of cavalry horse. It is certain that by the 
middle of the second century A.D. the Chinese 
did possess two kinds of horse : a steppe-pony, 
with a large clumsy head, and a western type of 
horse, similar to that shown on Greek coins of 
the fourth to the second century B.c., with 


small graceful head. It may well be that one 
of the results of the Ferghana expedition was 
the introduction of a western type of horse into 
China ; and in the eyes of the generals and the 
horse-experts who accompanied them this 
may have been the main object as well as the 
result of the expeditions. But modern his- 
torians, intent on the very interesting material 
aspects of the episode, have tended to overlook 
its place (amply attested by contemporary texts) 
in the history of Chinese religion. Incidentally, 
by examining these texts more closely, I think 
one gets fresh light on what concretely and 
zoologically (as opposed to mythologically) the 
Heavenly Horses really were. I should mention 
that as a result of the expedition thirty or so 
“ superior horses ” and 3,000 horses and mares 
of “‘ middling or lower quality ” were handed 
over to the Chinese. How many of these sur- 
vived the journey of 2,500 miles back to the 
Chinese capital we do not know. A few years 
later the king of Ferghana agreed to send two 
Heavenly Horses to China every year. I shall 
here be concerned only with the thirty 
“‘ superior ” or “‘ Heavenly ” horses. There is 
no reason to suppose that the 3,000 inferior 
horses were of a type different from the usual 
Chinese horse. They may merely have been 
needed as remounts. 

In studying what was said about the horses 
in contemporary Chinese literature the best 
point of departure is the hymn made in Io! 
B.C. when the horses were about to arrive at the 
Chinese capital : 

The Heavenly Horses are coming, 

Coming from the Far West. 

They crossed the Flowing Sands, 

For the barbarians are conquered. 

The Heavenly Horses are coming 

That issued from the waters of a pool. 

Two of them have tiger backs : 

They can transform themselves like spirits. 

The Heavenly Horses are coming 

Across the pastureless wilds 

A thousand leagues at a stretch, 


Following the eastern road. 
The Heavenly horses are coming ; 





Jupiter is in the Dragon.’ 

Should they choose to soar aloft, 
Who could keep pace with them ? 
The Heavenly Horses are coming ; 
Open the gates while there is time. 
They will draw me up and carry me 
To the Holy Mountain of K’un-lun. 
The Heavenly Horses have come 
And the Dragon will follow in their wake. 
I shall reach the Gates of Heaven, 

I shall see the Palace of God. 


This song has often been spoken of by 
western historians as though it were a purely 
secular literary poem. It is in reality one of a 
series of hymns written (possibly by the 
Emperor Wu himself ; but the authorship is 
very uncertain) for use at the sacrifices to 
Heaven and Earth—sacred rituals performed 
by the Emperor in person. -One or two of the 
phrases in it obviously need further explanation. 
Whether the people of Ferghana believed that 


a B.C. was a Dragon year in the duodenary 
cycle. 





From “ A History of Early Chinese Art,"’ by Osvald Sirén, Benn, 1930 
Clay horse of the T’ang Dynasty (A.D. 618-907) 
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their sacred horses “ issued from a pool” we 
do not know. But there are, apart from other 
instances of this belief elsewhere in Central 
Asia, many Chinese stories of horses coming 
up out of the water, the implication being that 
they are dragon-horses, that is to say, water- 
dragons who have changed themselves into 
horses, often retaining their dragon wings. 
As we shall see, the Emperor had been on the 
look-out for a water-born horse for some time. 
What is meant by “ the Dragon will follow in 
their wake,” more literally “ they will be intro- 
ducers of the Dragon” ? The idea underlying 
these words is best illustrated by the following 
story, dating perhaps from some forty years 
earlier than the hymn : Recently a man who 
lived on the frontier lost his horse, which ran 
away into the land of the barbarians. He was 
very much upset, and everyone condoled with 
him, except his father who remarked cheerfully, 
“This may be a blessing in disguise.” And 
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China and Turkestan at the beginning of the Christian era 


sure enough the lost horse came back bringing 
with it a “ fine horse,” that is to say, a horse of 
superior value and breed. The Emperor in 
this hymn hopes that the Ferghana horses 
would one day bring along a Dragon, a being 
even more magical than a Heavenly Horse. 
The general implication of the hymn there- 
fore is that the Heavenly Horses will carry 
the Emperor to the abode of the Immortals on 
the magical mountain K’un-lun. He imagines 
himself, I think, driving in a chariot drawn by 
horses rather than riding on horseback. Riding 
did not become common in China till the fourth 
century B.C. and was in the second century still 
felt to be a utilitarian, unlegendary form of 
transport. More than this, the Ferghana horses 
being, as another hymn in the series says, 
“ friends of the Dragon ” who is master of the 
clouds, will eventually carry him to Heaven, 
to the Abode of God-on-High (Shang 77). 
The preceding hymn (No. 9 in the series), 
which is about the fleeting and uncertain 
nature of man’s life, ends with the words, 
“Why does not Tzu-huang come down to 
me ?” Tzu-huang was the horse with dragon- 
wings that carried up the mythical Yellow 
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Emperor to Heaven. There are many Chinese 
stories of legendary monarchs being carried up 
to Heaven by magic steeds ; but it would be 
difficult to prove that any of them is older than 
the fourth century B.c. It is interesting to 
compare these Chinese myths with Indian 
ideas about the relation of monarchs to magic 
steeds. In Indian legends the magic horse 
Valaha (“‘Cloud’”’), is one of the “seven 
treasures ” of a great monarch. Valaha came 
up out of the sea, just as the Ferghana horse 
and others in which the Chinese were interested 
came up out of the water, and carried Simhala, 
the legendary founder of the Kingdom of 
Ceylon, back to India when he was on the 
verge of being eaten by female cannibals. 

The Emperor Wu had, as I have mentioned, 
for some time past been on the look-out for a 
magic horse, “ born from” a stream. In 121 
B.C. someone thought it worth while to report 
to the Court that a horse had come up out of a 
river to the north of the Ordos, the great 
square-shaped northern bend of the Yellow 
River. We have no details about this horse ; 
but in 113 B.c. another strange horse was not 
only seen but captured and sent to Court. A 











Chinese who in consequence of some mis- 
demeanour had been sent to do service at the 
military colony near Tun-huang, on the north- 
west frontier, frequently saw a horse of strange 
appearance drinking in the river along with a 
number of wild horses. He tamed the strange 
horse by putting at the water-side a dummy 
figure of a man in whose hands were bridle and 
halter. When the horse was used to this sight 
he substituted himself for the dummy, captured 
the horse and sent it to Court. In order to 
prove that the horse was “ divine” he pre- 
tended that it had come up from under the 
water. His story was evidently believed at the 
time, for this horse, too (like the Ferghana 
horses twelve years later), was made the subject 
of a hymn to be used in the Imperial sacrifices : 

The Heavenly Horse comes down, 

A present from the Grand Unity, 

Bedewed with red sweat 

That foams in an ochre stream, 

Iiapatient of all restraint 

And of abounding energy. 

He treads the fleeting clouds, 

Dim in his upward flight ; 

With smooth and easy gait 

Covers a thousand leagues. 


Historians of religion, particularly those of 
the Vienna school, regard as “ the beginning of 






From ‘' The Pazarik } 
Burial of Altai "* by M. P. 

Griaznov and E. A. 

Golomshtok. American, | 
Journal of Archaeology, 
1933 


religion ” the belief in a supreme celestial deity 
who later becomes merely a vague memory 
and ultimately fades away or becomes merged 
in other, more concrete cults. The “ Grand 
Unity” (or “ Great Unique,” as one might 
also translate it) of this hymn has therefore 
particular interest as a religious phenomenon, 
being a supreme celestial deity whose origin 
(at any rate as a national cult), whose heydey 
and disappearance all take place before our 
eyes within a limited historical period. So far 
from belonging to a remote, “ archaic” past, 
he begins, officially at any rate, in 133 B.C. 
Up till then*® the Grand Unity was a philo- 
sophic conception denoting the primal unity 
out of which grew the plurality of the universe 
as we know it. Sometimes the phrase is a 
synonym of Tao, the underlying principle of 
the Universe in Taoist philosophy. But in the 
second century B.C. a cult sprang up in which 
the Grand Unity figures not as a philosophic 
conception but as a personal divinity, the 
highest of all gods, worshipped with an elabor- 
ate ritual. About 133 B.c. a member of the 


3 The title of a hymn (the first of the famous 
Nine Songs) qualifies a local deity called the Monarch 
of the East as “‘ Grand Unity.” The hymn may date 
from the third century B.c. 


Reconstruction, showing bridle and saddle-trappings of the Pazaryk horses 
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From “ An Introduction to the Study of Chinese Sculpture ” 


by Leigh Ashton, Benn, |924 


Horse trampling on a Barbarian, 119 B.C., Western Han Dynasty 


Grand Unity sect prevailed on the Emperor Wu 
to make the whole Imperial cult centre round 
this deity. The Grand Unity maintained this 
position during several reigns and the cult was 
only brought to an end (along with many 
other religious innovations of Wu’s reign) in 
32 B.C. 

I will leave aside for the moment the other 
points of interest in the Heavenly Horse hymn 
of 113 B.c. and note here that the Emperor’s 
search for immortality did not begin with his 
interest in divine horses. He had, as is well 
known, for long past been pursuing this quest 
on other lines. He had sent numerous and 
costly expeditions to the East in the hope of 
discovering islands inhabited by Immortals 
who might be persuaded to yield their secrets 
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to him. He had dabbled in alchemy, in the 
belief that if he ate out of vessels made of 
alchemic gold he would live for ever, or at any 
rate for a prodigiously long time. The expedi- 
tion to fetch magic horses from the West was, 
it seems to me, merely a continuation of his 
earlier quests in the East. “‘ The Emperor 
Wu,” says Wen Ying in about A.D. 200, “ had 
set his heart on immortality. He was always 
hoping that a Heavenly Horse would come and 
carry him to K’un-lun,” the western Abode of 
the Immortals. At last when all his guests in 
the East had failed and when the Horse did 
not come-of its own accord (as it had come to 
legendary Emperors in the past, both in India 
and in China) he determined, having known for 
long that the king of Ferghana had such horses, 
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to wrest some from him by diplomacy or, if 
need be, by force. 

We have seen, then, how the horses were 
regarded by the Chinese Emperor. Other 
people, less obsessed by magico-religious ideas, 
may have viewed them differently ; but there 
is nothing in the Chinese sources to suggest 
that they were needed or used for military 
purposes. Naturally, the normal political 
excuses were made for the expedition. In a 
public proclamation the Emperor accused 
Ferghana of having killed two Chinese envoys 
on their way to the west and an Indian envoy 
who was on his way to China. The excuse has 
a familiar ring. One is reminded, for example, 


of the German seizure of Tsingtao in 1897, 
alleged to be a reprisal for the murder of the 
German missionaries Nies and Henle. 

Another question clearly arises. How were 
the Heavenly Horses regarded by the king of 
Ferghana and what réle did they play at his 
Court ? It is generally assumed that they were 
battle-chargers. But I wonder whether their 
function was not perhaps something like that 
of the ten Nesaean horses “‘ most gorgeously 
caparisoned,” who in the procession of the 
Persian king Xerxes, as described in the seventh 
book of Herodotus, walked immediately in front 
of the sacred chariot of “Zeus” ? And it 
occurs to one that to this same category of 
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Dragon-horse emerging from the water with a load of sacred texts. Ink-slab, A.D. 1620 
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ceremonial horse may very well belong the ten 
yellow mares of the Pazaryk grave mound, in 
the eastern Altai, preserved in a solid ice-block. 
They form part of the burial gear of a semi- 
nomad chieftain who lived perhaps somewhere 
about the fifth century B.c. “‘ They are,” says 
the Swedish archaeologist Karl Jettmar, “ cer- 
tainly of the noblest breed. They resemble the 
best strains of Turkmenistan or Ferghana.”’ 
Two of them have masks. One mask represents 
a deer or reindeer ; the other, a composite 
mythological creature. They may well have 
been special horses used by a ruler for ritual 
purposes, and perhaps (as Jettmar suggests) 
they took part in the funeral procession, which 
like the Scythian funeral processions described 
by Herodotus may have travelled an immense 
way. Their mythological function may well 
have been to carry the dead Khan to Im- 
mortality, just as the horse Tzu-huang carried 
the legendary Chinese Yellow Emperor and as 
in historic times the Emperor Wu hoped to be 
carried by the Ferghana horses. One is 
reminded, again, of the “ treasure-horses,” 
blue-grey in colouring and with black heads 
(that is to say, descendants of the magic horse 
Valaha) and gorgeously caparisoned, who took 
part in the procession that brought the infant 
Buddha back from Lumbini to his father’s 
palace. If the function of the Heavenly Horses 
at the Ferghana Court was a ritual rather than a 
practical one it would well explain why the 
king was so anxious not to part with them and 
at one point even threatened to kill them all 
rather than let them fall into the hands of the 
Chinese. 

Though the main subject of this essay is the 
relation between the Ferghana expeditions and 
the religious pre-occupations of the Chinese 
Emperor, the texts we have studied do also tell 
us something about the physical characteristics 

‘of the Ferghana horses, and it may be worth 
while to close with a few remarks on this 
subject. The first of the two hymns mentions 
that two Heavenly Horses had stripy backs.’ 
Lydekker in The Horse and Its Relatives says : 
“ It has been noticed that dun-coloured domes- 


4 This line has always been mistranslated. But 
both the commentary and the corresponding passage 
in a new version of the hymn written by the great 
poet Li Po make it clear what is meant. 


ticated horses ‘frequently show a tendency to 
develop . . . one or two transverse dark stripes 
across the shoulder, and another along the 
middle line.” Such presumably were the two 
Ferghana horses, and the Chinese regarded 
them as “‘ marked ” by heaven and consequently 
particularly sacred. The other physical 
characteristic commonly attributed to Ferg- 
hana horses is that they “sweated blood.” 
This, as we have seen, was also said of the 
horse sent from near Tun-huang in 113 B.C, 
Professor Dubs, in his valuable translation of 
the Han History, has suggested that the flow 
of blood was caused by lesions inflicted on the 
horses by a parasite with the intimidating name 
Parafiliaria multipupillosa. There is in any 
case no question of this characteristic being 
merely legendary. In A.D. 78 the Emperor 
Chang gave one of his uncles “a Ferghana 
horse which bled from a small hole above its 
front upper leg.” In the letter that accompanied 
this gift he said, “‘ I had often heard the line in 
Emperor Wu’s song about the Heavenly Horse 
in which it is said that it is ‘ bedewed with red 
sweat,’ and I have now seen with my own eyes 
that this is actually the case.” Presumably the 
“hole ” looked more like a pore in the skin 
than a wound, and therefore what came out of 
it was regarded as sweat rather than blood. 

Nowhere, I think, is it said that they were 
larger than Chinese horses, though this has 
constantly been assumed by Western writers. 
The only horses that the Chinese at this period ~ 
call big (ta) were to be found not in Ferghana 
but in Parthia. “‘ They have the big horse and | 
the big bird (ostrich), says the Han History. ~ 
But there is no record of those huge Parthian 
steeds (no doubt the Parthikoi of Strabo, which 
he says were of the same build as the huge 
Nesaean horses) being brought to China. 

To sum up: the accepted idea about the 
Ferghana expeditions is that the Emperor Wu 
sent them in order to obtain “ horses larger © 
and fleeter than the small steppe breed.” It is 
assumed that in this he was successful and that 
the “‘ western ” type of horse seen in some of 
the second century A.D. grave-reliefs corre- 
sponds to the type of horse brought back from 
Ferghana in 101 B.c. I would re-formulate this 


5 Yetts, The Horse, a factor in early Chinese 
History, p. 255. 
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view as follows : The Emperor sent the expedi- 
tions in order to secure Heavenly Horses which 
would carry him to Heaven. There is no 
evidence that Heavenly Horses were used in 
battle either in Ferghana or China. If they had 
been they would hardly have remained long, 
as it were, “on the secret list.” I incline to 
think that their function was a ritual one both 
in Central Asia and in China. About the breed 
of the horses that the Emperor secured we know 
nothing. But it is reasonable to suppose that 
the existence of the “ western ” horse in China 
in the second century A.D. was due to Chinese 
intercourse with the West from the second 
century B.c. onwards and that the Ferghana 
expedition, as an episode in this intercourse, 





may well have played its part in what was 
perhaps a gradual process. There is no justi- 
fication for saying as Tarn does that “ the 
origin of the Ferghana horses must have been 
one of the great Parthian war-horses ” or that 
the Ferghana horses were “of the great 
Nesaean-Parthian breed.’”® 

Thus though my main object was to show 
that this episode cannot be properly under- 
stood without taking into account more than 
has hitherto been done its magico-religious 
aspects, my conclusions about its secular, 
concrete aspects are also somewhat different 
from those of my predecessors. 


® The Greeks in Bactria, p. 302, and Hellenistic 
Military Developments, p. 157. 
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As this article is not meant for specialists I have 
omitted references to non-European sources. The 
principal sources used have been the History of 
Ssu-ma Ch’ien and the Han History, both of which 
have fortunately been indexed. I should be happy 
to supply detailed references to any reader who is 
interested, and also to document what may seem to 
be paradoxical statements, such as my assertion that 
Ferghana cannot be proved from Chinese sources to 
have been Greek. Here I will only say that the 
phrase hitherto translated “‘ postal roads ”’ and sup- 


Horses of early type on a bronze vessel of the Chou Dynasty 


posed to prove Greek occupation can be shown in 
reality to mean “ interpreters and guides.”’ I should 
like, however, to mention one non-European work, 
the article on the Heavenly Horses by Dr. Izuchi in 
the Japanese periodical Toyo Gakuho (1930). This 
interesting and important article seems to have been 
overlooked by European writers. An article dealing 
partly with the Heavenly Horses by Richard Edwards 
in Artibus Asiae, July 1954, reached me after my own 
article was written. 
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A revolution in housing, 1570-1642 ; houses on the east side of St. Giles, Oxford, 
drawn by F. C. Buckler, 1821 


The Great Rebuilding 


EW MAJOR EVENTS in English social history 
have so completely escaped the notice of 
historians as the revolution in the housing 
of the generality of people that occurred between 
about 1570 and the outbreak of the Civil War. 
The wave of ostentatious building that pro- 
duced the country houses in the Elizabethan 
and Jacobean period has been amply recorded ; 
but the remarkable wave of rebuilding and new 
building among all other social classes, except 
the poorest, has received little or no attention. 
This movement was so widespread all over 
England, except in the four most northerly 
counties, as to warrant the description of the 
Great Rebuilding. 
Because it involved only minor domestic 
building, and nowhere called for architects, it 
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was not documented in any direct way. Yet 
tangible evidence survives abundantly from 
Cornwall up to Lancashire, and from Shrop- 
shire across to Suffolk. If only historians 
would learn to appreciate the high value of 
visual evidence, as prehistorians are obliged to 
do! But as the documents multiply, so we 
tend to forget the other kinds of evidence of 
which the prehistorians make such good use. 
Documents can become an obsession to the 
exclusion of all else, and their importance can 
sometimes be overrated. 

The Great Rebuilding involved both the 
towns and the countryside. In the urban areas 
there has necessarily been much more replace- 
ment of buildings, and a great deal of the 
evidence has been destroyed ; but there seems 
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** Many English towns were substantially rebuilt ; Castle Street, Oxford, 
drawn by F. C. Buckler, 1825 


By W. G. HOSKINS 


little doubt that many English towns were 
substantially rebuilt or enlarged in these two 
generations. At Yarmouth, we have a rare 
piece of literary evidence to this effect. Henry 
Manship, writing one of the earliest town 
histories, about 1610, says : “‘ Neither was this 
town so replenished as then it was, in 220 years 
after [the Black Death] : for within these forty 
years last past many void grounds be now 
builded (and the town is more than a fourth 
part both in the building augmented, and in the 
number of inhabitants increased), which during 
that time lay waste and in a manner desolate.” 
Here we are specifically told that the rebuilding 
of the vacant sites began about 1570 ; and the 
well-known Rows remain as an example of this 
age of recovery. 


The town of Oxford was in a state of decay 
during the same period of two hundred years 
or so, and vacant sites abounded. Here, too, the 
rebuilding began in the late sixteenth century 
and was especially active in the early seven- 
teenth, when the town was, judging by the 
surviving houses, largely rebuilt. Shrewsbury 
retains a good deal of Elizabethan domestic 
building, reflecting a renewed prosperity, 
based mainly on the handling of Welsh cloth. 
In Leicester, much rebuilding took place 
during the early seventeenth century, as we 
know from a study of Flower’s drawings, made 
in the 1820’s and 1830's, before the Victorian 
period of industrial expansion obliterated nearly 
all traces of the past in domestic buildings. One 
ought, perhaps, to draw attention at this point 
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Stone-slate roofing in the Cotswolds ; Arlington 
Row, Bibury, Gloucs. 


to the high value as historical documents of the 
thousands of topographical drawings of the 
eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, above all 
for town history. Local historians have used 
them occasionally, but as a class of record they 
are much neglected. 

In south-western England, the three genera- 
tions or so after 1550 were a particularly 
prosperous time. Here the evidence of rebuild- 
ing and new building in the towns is striking, 
though once again it is derived to a considerable 
degree from nineteenth-century drawings, for 
the original buildings have been largely swept 
away by thoughtless town councils. At Dart- 
mouth, the years between 1580 and 1643 saw 
the building of a great number of houses in the 
new style, a new quay, and the reconstruction 
of one of the churches. Crocker’s drawings 
of Exeter houses, made in the 1870’s and 
1880’s, show that the city must have changed 
its architectural character almost completely 
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after the 1560’s. Most of the buildings illus- 
trated by Crocker have now been destroyed. 

At Plymouth there was a_ tremendous 
physical expansion in the late sixteenth century, 
as might be expected, since it had become the 
western base in the wars with Spain. The 
parish register suggests that the population of 
the town about doubled between 1580 and 
1610 ; and we hear of at least half a dozen 
new streets in the municipal records in this 
period. Two or three of these streets are named 
after well-to-do merchants. Treville Street is 
called after Richard Trevill, and Week Street, 
first heard of in 1585, may be named after 
Stephen Weeks, mercer, who was mayor in 
1579-80. New Street is first spoken of in 
1584 as “ Mr. Sperke’s newe streate,” after 
John Sparke, merchant. 

This reference to the origin of New Street 
(which is still a characteristically Elizabethan 
street, despite everything) is particularly sug- 
gestive. It leads one to suspect that leading 
Plymouth merchants like Sparke, Trevill, and 
Weeks, were engaged in what we should call 
“real estate development,” investing some of 
their wealth, not in buying country properties 
—a familiar process—but in meeting the 
demand for houses in a boom-town. One may 
well suspect that the same thing was happening 
in other English towns at this period. Here is a 
fascinating field of enquiry about which almost 
nothing is known. We talk vaguely about 
towns “ growing,” but how precisely was the 
building accomplished, by whom, and how 
financed ? How did new streets come into 
existence, what determined their lines of 
growth, and what part, if any, did the municipal 
authorities play in such enterprise ? 

In the countryside the building activity 
of the two generations or so after 1570 is very 
striking. I have collected together elsewhere’ 
the detailed evidence for this statement. It 
will be sufficient to summarize it here, and to 
enlarge upon the interesting general con- 
siderations that lie behind this housing revolu- 
tion. 

The evidence for a widespread rebuilding 
throughout the English countryside can be 
found by the student of “ peasant building ” 
(another neglected subject in this country) in 

1 In Past and Present, No. 4, Nov. 1953. 
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nearly every county, though it appears to thin 
out in Lancashire ; and in the four most 
northerly counties the great period for re- 
building begins only in the late seventeenth 
century and continues into the eighteenth. The 
evidence holds good for both the “ isolated 
farmstead country ” and the “ village country.” 
In Devon one finds overwhelming testimony 
to rebuilding and enlargement from about 
1560 onwards in many hundreds of scattered 
farmhouses ; while at Chiddingstone, in Kent, 
there survives a virtually complete Elizabethan 
street. Much of the most-photographed minor 
Cotswold building originates in this period ; 
so, too, does the equally pi- orial “‘ black-and- 
white ” building of the West Midlands and the 
Welsh Border. Some of it, indeed, is a little 
earlier in date ; and some is later, for in the 
stone country, especially, traditional types 
lasted almost unchanged into the eighteenth 
century. But the great bulk of this building 
falls into the years between 1570 and 1640, and 
so it is all over southern and midland England, 
whatever the variations in regional styles. 

It becomes apparent, as one examines the 
surviving structures and follows them up 
through the documentary evidence of probate 
inventories and manorial surveys, that this 
great building activity took three main forms. 
It involved either a “ modernization” of a 
medieval hall-house, so thorough that its 
medieval character is almost obliterated until 
one penetrates to the hall roof ; or a complete 
rebuilding from the ground up on the ancestral 
site. There was also a good deal of new building 
on new sites—additional houses to meet the 
demands of a rising population. 

This new building seems to have consisted 
mainly of cottages, though here and there new 
farmhouses were put up in regions of late 
colonization, such as Rossendale Forest in 
Lancashire, or the upland heaths of mid-Devon. 
There is a good deal of documentary evidence 
that large numbers of new cottages were being 
erected from the last quarter of the sixteenth 
century onwards, but, so far as one knows, 
not a single example of this class has survived. 
The earliest true cottages that we possess today 
date from the late seventeenth century. All the 
Elizabethan and Jacobean cottages have fallen 
down long ago ; they were built by farmers 
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Cob and thatch ; Minehead Old Village, 
Somerset 


and landlords and may have lasted a hundred 
years or so. What the estate agent today calls 
“ an olde worlde cottage ” was—if it is genuine 
—the home of a husbandman and not a cot- 
tager. 

As for farmhouses, thousands were modern- 
ized in the years between 1570 and 1640, and 
thousands more entirely rebuilt. These 
“* modernized ”” medieval houses are par- 
ticularly common in Devon (though fieldwork 
may reveal numbers of them elsewhere) and 
they are all stone-built. As a type, they can be 
described broadly as fifteenth-century hall- 
houses, modernized about 1600 by the insertion 
of a ceiling in the hall, so giving a bedroom- 
floor above, and by the insertion of internal 
partitions on both floors so as to give smaller 
and warmer rooms. This fundamental change 
usually involved the making of a staircase to 
the upper floor, the putting in of glazed win- 
dows, and the provision of fireplaces additional 
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By the multiplication of small rooms, private life developed ; 
Eynsford, Kent 


to the original hearth in the medieval hall. Not 
all these internal changes were necessarily 
made simultaneously—they may have been 
spread over a generation or two—but in many 
instances one can see that the transformation 
was carried through in one major operation. 
In Devon, perhaps in the South-West generally, 
this kind of modernization appears to have been 
more common than complete rebuilding, pos- 
sibly because the original house was already 
built of stone and formed a solid shell. 
Where we find a region in which complete 
rebuilding was the rule, as in the Cotswold 
limestone and the Northamptonshire ironstone 
districts, we may suspect that it reflects a 
fundamental change in building materials. The 
older tradition of the Stone Belt, before the 
sixteenth century, seems to have expressed 
itself in timber buildings like those in the rest 
of the Midlands. In the sixteenth and seven- 
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teenth centuries one finds a widespread change- 
over from timber to stone buildings, not only 
on the oolitic limestone and the ironstone, 
but also on the millstone grits, and sandstones 
and limestones, of northern England—Whitaker 
says this happened in Lancashire during 
Elizabeth’s reign—and this meant a total re- 
building and a new plan. This new plan was 
essentially one of a two-floored house, with 
several more or less small rooms on each floor. 
But where stone-building was already estab- 
lished at an early date, as over a good deal of 
Devon (which was rich in local building stones), 
modernization was the rule. I put forward this 
explanation for the frequency of modernized 
medieval houses in Devon and their compara- 
tive rarity elsewhere, but I should like to see it 
tested in the minor buildings of the Midland 
Stone Belt. 

Who was responsible for this wave of build- 
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The rise in population led to extensive cottage-building ; 
Finchingfield, Essex 


ing throughout most of England, and why does 
it make its appearance with this suddenness ? 
In the towns there is plenty of evidence that 
the wealthier merchants were enlarging their 
medieval houses, or building entirely new 
houses on the old sites. We do not know how 
far down the social scale this activity went, 
for we must not forget that the evidence we 
possess (both documentary and structural) 
relates only to the main streets of the towns, 
or the former main streets, and we know little 
or nothing about the lanes and the suburbs 
where the labouring population lived. In the 
country, similarly, the greater part of this 
building activity can be traced back to free- 
holders, who were more numerous in all 
counties than we are perhaps inclined to 
believe, and to the larger copyholders and life- 
leaseholders, who were often as secure in their 
tenure as freeholders. 





For both the merchant-class and the big- 
farmer class, the second half of the sixteenth 
century was a time of profit-inflation. The 
price-revolution was well under way by the 
1540’s, and thereafter selling-prices were rising 
faster than costs. Money-savings accumulated 
steadily in town and country coffers. We dis- 
cover ever larger sums of ready money in 
Elizabethan and Jacobean inventories ; and 
literary observers, such as Harrison and Carew, 
remark upon the greater plenty of money. 
It is one of the symptoms of inflation in any 
age. Elizabethan farmers certainly had the 
financial means to rebuild, reconstruct, and 
enlarge the comfortless and cramped houses 
of their forefathers. By the 1570’s they had 
enjoyed a generation or more of rising profits ; 
by 1600 they had two generations of savings 
to draw upon, and we find them able to put 
down hundreds of pounds if necessary in 
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Honiton Barton, near South Molton, Devon, rebuilt in the early seventeenth century, 
and again in 1676 


marriage settlements or for the purchase of 
leases for three lives. Their houses, too, were 
infinitely better furnished in all respects than 
those of their fathers and grandfathers. 

But the new abundance of money is not the 
fundamental explanation for the housing revo- 
lution. That must be looked for in the develop- 
ment of a sense of privacy among the middle 
strata of society. Ever since the fourteenth 
century the magnates had been acquiring this 
desire for a private life—Langland complains 
of their growing habit of withdrawal from the 
common life around them—and by the middle 
of the sixteenth century the yeoman and the 
merchant were copying their betters. It was 
this sense of privacy, as Lewis Mumford 
rightly says, that destroyed the form of the 
medieval dwelling-house. We find in the 
inventories of the 1570’s and 1580’s yeomen’s 
houses with eight to ten rooms, each with a 
specialized use, and husbandmen’s houses with 
three or four rooms, instead of the basic 
medieval type of hall and bower only. In the 
wealthier towns like Exeter, merchants’ houses 
might have ten to fifteen rooms, and smaller 
men (butchers and glaziers, for example) had 


four or five. One merchant’s house in 1578 
had no fewer than twenty-two rooms : each floor 
must have been minutely subdivided. 

In this multiplication of small rooms, instead 
of the two or three large medieval rooms, the 
coming of cheap window-glass and the marked 
increase of coal production both played their 
part : the new rooms could be better lit, and 
there was no longer any physical need to herd 
around the common fireplace in the hall. It 
was not only a revolution in housing, but almost 
a revolution in human psychology. The mer- 
chant in his counting-house and the yeoman 
in his “‘ best parlour ” could develop a private 
life. It is no accident that in this period we 
get the first diaries from the “ middle class,” 
both in town and country. 

There is one important point upon which 
one cannot be dogmatic : that is the connexion 
between the Great Rebuilding and the remark- 
able increase of population to be observed during 
the period. Where new cottage-building is 
concerned, I think the rise of population was 
the cause : no landlord was likely to build 
cottages for tenants in advance of the demand. 
It may also be, however, that a greater avail- 
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Glenfield, Leicestershire, a yeoman’s house, rebuilt c. 1630 


ability of cottages in the Elizabethan country- 
side encouraged earlier marriages (Carew in 
Cornwall remarked in the 1580’s that people 
were marrying much earlier in life), and so 
increased the birth-rate. But some increase 
of population must have been well under way 
in the first place. 

In regard to farmhouses, on the other hand, 
there is good reason to believe that the rise of 
population was primarily an effect of the housing 
revolution. By Jacobean days it is true that the 
farmer’s or parson’s family of six to twelve 
children (there is ample documentary evidence 
for this statement) needed a bigger house, and 
some enlargement would follow ; or possibly 
the need was met by inserting more internal 
partitions within large, old rooms. One can 
easily detect these later partitions by rapping 
on the bedroom walls with the knuckles. But 
we have to account for the rise of population 
in the first place, and I suggest that one funda- 
mental cause—besides the earlier marriages 
already spoken of—was a dramatic fall in infant 
and maternal mortality in this new type of 
house. It was larger, lighter, warmer, and 
better ventilated than the medieval house it 


had superseded, and easier to keep clean 
because there were more rooms devoted to 
specialized uses. There was far less dirt and 
risk of infection : mother and child were more 
or less segregated in a clean bedroom instead 
of lying within a few feet of the dirt of everyday 
life and work. 

The quantities of linen and napery in house- 
hold inventories testify to this new cleanliness, 
in farmhouses at least. Domestic life was 
revolutionized in the Elizabethan period and 
the early seventeenth century ; and among the 
many consequences of this revolution fewer 
mothers and infants died. A better standard of 
diet, more fruit and garden-stuff and medicinal 
herbs, also helped to increase vitality and 
resistance to infections ; but the simultaneous 
increase in house-room, cleanliness, and venti- 
lation must have been of major importance in 
lowering death-rates. By the 1630’s this rapid 
increase of population in town and country 
produced a new congestion of housing, and 
these good effects were undone. In the pro- 
vincial towns the slums begin to appear in the 
seventeenth century, and in the open-field 
villages, too, a century of ill-health sets in. 








HE DEVELOPMENT OF THE ENGLISH BANKS 

from the goldsmiths with whom Pepys 

and his royal masters were familiar to the 
Big Five of the present day, and the handful 
of others less big, is a story of three centuries’ 
building : of the evolution of the banknote and 
the cheque, of the growth of the private bankers, 
of their supersession by the young and still 
quite small joint-stock banks, of amalgamation 
and absorption, followed by a decade or more 
of branch-opening on a scale which effectively 
dispelled the fear that the new monsters would 
not be fully competitive. There are stories 
within the principal story: the Bank of 
England, for example, has a history peculiar to 
itself, and such tales as that of the breaking of 
Overend Gurney and the Black Friday which 
followed have their own interest. But this 
article is concerned with a period in the main 
development, rather than with a particular 
institution or a particular incident : perhaps 
the most important period in the history of 
banking in this country. Between 1826 and 
1857 the joint-stock banks were born, in the 
face of fierce opposition, and their position 
established ; and it was the conception on 


which they were based that made possible the 


banks we know today. 

Banking in the seventeenth century had 
begun to take a shape just recognizable to 
modern eyes, and by 1700 some of the gold- 
smiths in the City of London had begun to 
separate their banking from their older business. 
There was little banking outside London and 
there was small chance at the time that any very 
large banking partnership would be created : 
there was still no form of joint stock organiza- 
tion possible as we know it now, and while a 
charter from the Crown, or the kind of common- 
law company which was ineffectively prohibited 
by the Bubble Act of 1720, could achieve some- 
thing of the same purpose in the association of 
numbers of people in a common venture, 
banking was hardly mature enough as a business 
to venture in these ways on any substantial 
scale. But soon after the establishment of the 
Bank of England in 1694, to aid a Government 
in financial straits as a result of the war with 
France, a partial monopoly was created ; and 
the Bank’s charter, as renewed in 1709, provided 
that “ it shall not be lawful for any body . . . or 
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for any other persons whatsoever united . . . 
exceeding the number of six persons . . . to 
borrow owe or take up any sum or sums of 
money on their bills or notes payable at demand 
or at any less time than six months from the 
borrowing thereof.” This chartered monopoly, 
regularly renewed for well over a hundred years, 
allowed only the “ private ” bankers to develop 
their businesses. 

In Edinburgh, a year after the creation of 
the Bank of England, the Bank of Scotland was 
formed on a similar basis to the Bank of 
England, including the monopoly ; but the 
Scottish monopoly was not renewed after its 
initial period of twenty-one years. In 1727 the 
Royal Bank of Scotland was founded, and in 
1746 the British Linen Bank. There was still 
no question, of course, of a nation-wide net- 
work of branches ; but in a nation economically 
a good deal behind England there had thus 
been created so early a banking framework 
which was capable of expansion, with no radical 
change, into the banking we know today. Even 
by 1800 the Scottish system was taking a 
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From ‘‘ The Westminster Bank Through a Century," Oxford University Press, 1936 


41 Lothbury : Head Office of the London and Westminster Bank, opened December 26th, 1838 


recognizably modern shape, while the English 
banks were still wearing the six-partner strait 
waistcoat. 

Throughout the eighteenth century the 
Engtish private banks had their troubles and 
their triumphs, and the virtues of the good 
among them were so bright as to blind the eyes 
of their friends to the weaknesses of the bad : 
when it was possible for any tradesman who 
could muster sufficient credit to start up his 
own bank, and issue notes without check, it 
was inevitable that there must be trouble in any 
but the easiest of times. But it was not only the 
weaker bankers that made a change inevitable. 
In the enormous development in the industrial 
and economic life of the country which took 
place at the end of the century, industry was 
beginning to make demands on the banks that 
not even the soundest of them was equipped 
to meet. In earlier years and quieter times the 
weakness of the system had not been so appar- 
ent as it was now yearly becoming. In the 
crises of 1793, of 1810 and of 1815, the number 
of banks that closed their doors increased, and 
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it has been estimated that in the forty years 
from 1780 to 1820 as many as 1,000 banks 
stopped payment. 

It was natural enough that in these circum- 
stances there should be demand for reform. 
It was natural, too, though perhaps a little 
ironic, that not the Bank of England only, but 
the private bankers also, who would by now 
themselves have been organized in large 
partnerships had the law allowed, were bitterly 
opposed to any change which would let loose 
upon them the competition of larger banking 
organizations. The arguments against change 
were much as might have been expected : that 
it was impossible for a large number of people 
to manage a bank, that the joint-stock form of 
organization was (in banking) a dangerous 
divorce of responsibility from management, 
that the big bank could never give to its 
customers the individual service which the 
private bankers provided. But the case for 
reform was clear enough : the widening, far 
beyond six, of the list of partners would nor- 
mally provide a considerable access of strength, 
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First London office of the National Provincial Bank, 15 Bishopsgate 
John Burges Watson, architect 


while the opportunity of extensively opening 
branches (although this was not at first 
regarded as important) made possible the 
spreading of risk over a much wider range of 
business. The Scottish example carried little 
enough weight with the many who chose to 
ignore it ; but it was plain that all was not well 
with the English banks, and it was hard to 
believe that any other system could produce 
more failures. 

The first leader of the reformers was 
Thomas Joplin, a Newcastle timber merchant 
who had been geographically well placed to 
contrast the Scottish banking system. with the 
English, and who launched a campaign, in 
pamphlets and speeches, to introduce the joint- 
stock principle in England. Reinforced by the 
crisis of 1825, his arguments achieved a limited 
success in 1826, when the Banking Copartner- 
ships Act permitted the formation of note- 
issuing banks with more than six partners 
outside a radius of sixty-five miles from 
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London. Within that circle the Bank of 
England monopoly was still unbroken. 
Country banking at this time was still 
different in several important respects from 
banking in London. Perhaps most important 
was the fact that the country banker was 
usually an amateur, in that he turned to bank- 
ing from success in some other trade, whereas 
even in the formative years of the seventeenth 
century the London bankers had made no 
greater change than that from the business of 
goldsmith. The country bankers kept accounts 
with London banks, their London agents, and 
tended to keep a minimum of cash in their tills ; 
and the London banks, which in their turn 
kept accounts at the Bank of England, had 
become increasingly the financial backbone of 
the country, the suppliers and the props of the 
country banks, collecting their bills, making 
their payments and cashing their letters of 
credit. Moreover, the Bank of England note had 
naturally enough become the most important 











form of currency in the London area, and 
the London bankers had gradually come to 
understand that the issue of notes was not, as 
had always been believed, an essential of bank- 
ing profit : “ deposit banking ” as we know it 
today had been developed in London, almost 
unconsciously, as an alternative modus vivendi. 
It was, so far, only the country bankers who 
had to meet the new joint-stock competition. 

It is worthy of remark that one of the first 
joint-stock banks under the Act of 1826 was 
formed by Vincent Stuckey, one of the great 
private bankers of the time, who had an ex- 
tensive business in Somerset and whose nephew, 
Walter Bagehot, was to gain his practical know- 
ledge of business in the family bank before he 
earned his great reputation in letters. Stuckey’s 
action in taking advantage of the new Act may 
be regarded as a grasping of the nettle ; it 
certainly argued a longer view than that of 
most of his contemporaries. For, in fact, there 
was no such rush of new formations as might 
have been expected. The Bank of England 
itself began to open branches, and as the only 
bank which could thus combine London and 
country banking it was a formidable potential 
competitor to any new bank which could 
operate only in the country. Joplin co-operated 
in the formation of some of the fifty or so joint- 
stock banks which were opened in the first 
seven years after the Act, and contrived also 
to serve for three years from 1825 as the first 
Secretary of the newly formed Provincial Bank 
of Ireland. Thereafter, he worked to collect 
sufficient backing to launch his own idea of 
what a joint-stock bank should be, one with 
branches over as wide an area as possible, on 
the Scottish model—a model which was still 
little enough appreciated ; and by 1833 he had 
so far succeeded as to make possible the launch- 
ing of the National Provincial Bank of England. 


nant, and sought unsuccessfully to repair the 
unnoticed gap in its armour ; in 1833, when the 
charter was renewed, the Government in an 
unusually progressive moment expressly 
declared that the law was as Joplin had inter- 
preted it. As we have seen, the London private 
bankers had already demonstrated that the 
note-issue was not essential to a prosperous 


_ London banking business ; and on March roth, 


The first branch was opened at Gloucester on - 


the first day of 1834, and by the end of that 
year there were eleven branches, including one 
at Birmingham and another at Brecon. 

In the meantime he had performed another 
remarkable service to English banking, by 
pointing out that under the Bank’s charter 
there was no prohibition of joint-stock banking 
in London so long as no notes were issued. 
The Bank of England was alarmed and indig- 
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1834, the London and Westminster Bank 
opened for business in Throgmorton Street. 
It was an odd coincidence that by two different 
routes two of our present “ Big Five” should 
have been established within three months of 
one another. 

Joplin had been the pioneer, but consolida- 
tion was to be the work of other men. He had 
from the start pressed for the enlargement of 
the National Provincial on the basis of local 
shareholders for each new branch. The idea 
was not a happy one, and on its abandonment 
Joplin resigned from the bank—and proceeded, 
unsuccessfully, to press his scheme upon the 
London and County Bank (which later was 
itself to form part of the Westminster Bank). 
He had in a decade done more than any other 
man to transform the face of English banking, 
but in the years before his death in 1847 almost 





From ‘‘ The Westminster Bank Through a Century ” 
VINCENT STUCKEY : he “‘ grasped the nettle” 








all we know of him is the regularity of his 
protests to the shareholders of the National 
Provincial that their directors had never 
properly tried his original idea. 

His place in the banking record was taken 
by James William Gilbart, the first manager of 
the London and Westminster, who combined 
with remarkable business ability a gift of 
. exposition that made him an outstanding 
advocate of the new system. It was to him that 
fell the leadership in the long struggle for the 
removal of the disabilities of the new banks, 
and his career with the London and West- 
minster—he retired from the General Manager- 
ship and was elected to the Board of Directors 
in 1859, and died in 1863—in fact compasses 
neatly the period of consolidation, for 1858 
may be regarded as its culmination. 

Ten years after the first legalization of joint- 
stock banks in the country, and within three 
years of the foundation of the London and 
Westminster, there were more than a hundred 
joint-stock banks in England and Wales. They 
were attracting, broadly speaking, a type of 
business which the private bankers had never 
sought. They offered interest on deposits and, 
at first, on current accounts ; and as a large 
number of “ small” men who had never had 
banking accounts before were thus induced 
to become customers, they also made charges 
on the unremunerative accounts—a less wel- 
come development, but one which in the 
circumstances was accepted by the customers 
as justifiable. The publication of balance-sheets, 
on the other hand, in which the London joint- 
stock banks especially set a good example, was 
an obviously beneficial innovation. 

But none of the joint-stock managers can 
have been under any illusion that the way 
ahead was clear. The Bank of England and 
the private banks were alike unfriendly, 
especially in London, and this meant such 
troublesome inconveniences as the refusal of 
the Bank of England to open accounts for the 
London and Westminster and its later joint- 
stock competitors, and their inability to obtain 
seats in the Clearing House, which was owned 
by the private bankers. Moreover, although 
the London joint-stock banks were demon- 
strably legal, they were no more than common- 
law partnerships, and whereas under the Act 





of 1826 the new country banks could sue and 
be sued in the names of two of their members 
designated as “ public officers,” an action by 
or against a London joint-stock bank required 
the recital of all the names of its members, and 
the wrong naming of one of these hundreds 
might invalidate the whole action. A bank 
could not sue one of its own members, nor he 
it ; and if two banks had even one common 
shareholder they were debarred from action 
against each other on the grounds that a man 
cannot sue himself. For a time the Bank of 
England even refused to handle bills bearing 
the name of a London joint-stock bank ; a 
little later it was discovered that under an Act 
of 1817 clergymen were prohibited from 
membership of business concerns, so that a 
clergyman amongst the shareholders might 
make a bank liable to dissolution. The road 
was tortuous, and uphill all the way. 

Gilbart’s training had been admirably 
designed to fit him for his task. He had served 
for a time in a private bank, Everett, Walker 
& Co., which had suspended payment ; after 
a year of uncongenial employment, during 
which he published a first work on banking 
which was to earn him a name in banking 
circles, he went to the same Provincial Bank of 
Ireland in which Joplin had been Secretary, 
although their periods did not overlap. When, 
in 1833 (he was then thirty-nine), the London 
and Westminster sought and obtained his 
services, he had seen the old and the new types 
of banking at close quarters. 

He found awaiting him the troubles which 
have been outlined above : convinced—and 
interested — opposition from the Bank of 
England and the private bankers, and luke- 
warm support, or none at all, from the Govern- 
ment. Even after the early bitterness began to 
fade, the Government could not make up its 
mind about the new banks, and the banking 
legislation of 1844 went a long way to check the 
speed of growth of the joint-stock banking 
movement. There were two banking Acts in 
that year, the Bank Charter Act, which, in 
renewing the Bank of England’s charter, made 
provision for the eventual centralization of the 
note issue in the Bank, and an Act “ to regulate 
the joint-stock banks in England.” It was the 
latter that checked new growth ; in so far as it 

















set severe restrictions on the establishment of 
new joint-stock banks, it served the two-fold 
good purpose of preventing a premature orgy of 
bank opening and of giving the existing banks 
time to consolidate their positions. 

From the start, Joplin’s extremer optimism 
had failed of justification: the joint-stock 
principle was not a panacea which would 
prevent all future banking failures, and bad 
management came to its inevitable end as surely 
in a “new” bank as it did in an old. The 
Northern and Central Bank of England had 
fallen in 1837, and its record showed that a 
joint-stock bank’s management could be very 
bad indeed. But the fact was already becoming 
apparent that such failures resulted from bad 
management and bad management alone ; that 
the new banks were not so likely as the old to 
fall merely because others were falling. In 
1847, uncontrolled and excessive railway deve- 
lopment—the pattern, perhaps, of what the 
banks were avoiding—produced a new financial 
crisis ; but the London joint-stock banks stood 
up to it well, and from then onwards their 
cause steadily advanced. In 1854 the Clearing 
House opened its doors to them, and in 1857 
the restrictions of the Act of 1844 were removed 
and the joint-stock banking principle tacitly 
recognized. The new banking code only just 
preceded another panic, in which again the 
new banks did well ; and in the following year 
banks of limited liability were legalized. 

There had, of course, been other actors in 
the story, besides Joplin and Gilbart, some of 
them for the new idea, many against it: Samuel 
Jones Loyd — Lord Overstone — who had 
strongly opposed the joint-stock banks and 
whose famous private bank was itself to be 
absorbed, in 1864, by the London and West- 
minster ; David Ricardo, the economist, who 
pressed Joplin’s views in the Commons ; Sir 
David Salomons, Gilbart’s first Chairman, 
who played no small part in the formative years 
of the London and Westminster ; indeed, all 
the private bankers who were competing with 
the new banks, and all the joint-stock bankers 
whose businesses flourished or failed in those 
early years. All our great banks trace their 
origins back at least to this period. The West- 
minster and the National Provincial, as we have 
seen, were the pioneers of the new order ; the 





From ‘‘ The Westminster Bank Throu 


gh a Century ” 


J. W. GILBART: ‘“‘ an outstanding advocate of the 
new system” 


National Provincial, with its London office for 
years acting merely as administrative head- 
quarters, gave up its note-issue to start banking 
in London in 1864. The private banks which 
amalgamated to form Barclays in 1896 were in 
business throughout this period. The Bir- 
mingham origins of Lloyds and the Midland 
go back respectively to 1764 and 1836, the 
former having been “ private” until 1865, the 
latter being founded (as the Birmingham and 
Midland Bank) as a joint-stock bank. The Bank 
of Liverpool, which acquired the very old 
private bank of Martins in 1918 and adopted 
the same name in 1928, was itself founded in 
1831. Lloyds came to London in 1884, the 
Midland in 1891 ; by then the division between 
London and country banking had almost dis- 
appeared, the number of banks with the right 
of note issue, private and joint-stock alike, were 
steadily declining under the provisions of the 
1844 Charter Act, and banking was rapidly 
assuming its national shape. 





SAMUEL JONES LOYD, first Lord Overstone : 


“* had strongly opposed the joint-stock banks...” 


The sixty years from 1858 to 1918 were to 
see the many small banks coalesce into a hand- 
ful of large ones ; and the story of those years 
has its own interest and its own actors. The 
bridge between the two periods is perhaps the 
fact that the established joint-stock banks were 
very slow in taking advantage of the privilege 
of limited liability permitted to them in 1858: 
they considered that any eagerness to shelter 
under the new Act might be regarded, by share- 
holders and depositors, as a sign of weakness. 
It needed the dramatic collapse of—ironically 
—a Scottish bank, the City of Glasgow Bank, 
in 1878, to convince them that unlimited 
liability was no longer a reasonable proposition 
for a large bank, and that “‘ Limited ” was the 
logical culmination of their pioneer building. 

By then Gilbart and Joplin alike were a part 
of banking history and a generation was grow- 
ing up to whom they were little more than 
names. Today they are dim figures even to 
the student of banking history, for little enough 
is known of them outside their banking 
activities. Gilbart secured a particular place 
for himself in the minds of bank clerks still 
unborn by endowing in his will a series of 


annual lectures which continue to this day ; 
and the Gilbart Lectures, of just renown, do 
in a fashion underline the contrast between 
their founder and the less fortunate Joplin. 
Joplin, it would seem, was a member of that 
distinguished company of men who can invent 
but cannot build : fertile in imagination, but 
lacking the ability to work with others in 
development. Gilbart, who was still unknown 
when Joplin had become a public figure, could 
combine persuasive writing with even more 
useful committee work. He was a practical 
man of affairs as well as a distinguished 
theorist ; his theories were not invariably right, 
but he won the distinction of election as a 
fellow of the Royal Society—and the Lectures 
memorialize him as a man who could effectively 
marry idealism with utility. Joplin brought the 
new banks to England ; Gilbart was the pro- 
totype of the managers, and the general 
managers, who were to work them. The best 
of the private bankers had built up a fine 
tradition ; and the new men, working to a plan 
different—but not so very different—from 
theirs, had in Gilbart a fine example of a com- 
bination of the virtues of new and old. 
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The Lady Shore 
and the Duff 


By courtesy National 
Maritime Museum 


The Duff, after W. Wilson, 1797 


By GEORGE PENDLE 


Missionaries, women convicts and mutineers were thrown 
together by the accidents of war in a harbour 
more than five thousand miles from home 


from England for the South Pacific in 

1797-1798, two at least never reached 
their intended destination. They had set out 
on very different errands. The first, the Lady 
Shore, was bound for Botany Bay with a cargo 
of female convicts and a detachment of recruits 
for the New South Wales Corps. Off the coast 
of Brazil these soldiers, who were a motley 
crowd, mutinied, and murdered the captain 
and the first mate. They then took the Lady 
Shore into the harbour of Montevideo, a town 


a THE BRITISH VESSELS which sailed 


which at that time was within the Spanish vice- 
royalty of the Rio de la Plata. The second 
vessel, the Duff, owned by the London Mis- 
sionary Society, set forth from Portsmouth for 
the South Sea Islands carrying a complement 
of missionaries, with wives and children. Off 
the Brazilian coast the Duff was seized by a 
French privateer and was then conducted, 
likewise, to Montevideo. An unexpected 
meeting of British saints and sinners thus 
occurred on the banks of the Plata estuary, 
5,500 miles from home. 
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The mutiny in the Lady Shore was not 
unexpected by the ship’s officers. The recruits 
included soldiers who had been transferred 
directly from British prisons to the vessel, 
having been “ ordered by his Majesty to serve 
for life in a regiment stationed in New South 
Wales,” and also a number of “ French and 
Irish deserters.”* While still anchored at 
Torbay, John Black, the twenty-year-old 
purser of the Lady Shore, wrote to his father : 
“ T sincerely wish (as do all the ship’s company) 
that we were now laying at Port Jackson, .. . 
for the soldiers are the most disagreeable, 
mutinous set of villains that ever entered into 
a ship ... Major Semple* . . . was some days 
since applied to by two of the villains to know 
if he would head them in an attempt to seize 
the ship after we should get well out to sea, 
. . . one of them at the same time telling him 
this was the eighth time he had embarked for 
Botany Bay without reaching it, and he was 
determined he would not this time.”* And the 
Lady Shore’s second officer (Murchison) 
recorded subsequently : “‘ While we were in 
Torbay the ship was in great confusion.’® 
After putting to sea from Falmouth on June 
8th, 1797, the situation deteriorated further, 
antagonism developing between the captain 
(Wilcocks) and the military officer in charge of 
the troops (Minchin). For example, Mur- 
chison noted that “‘ For some time after we left 
England the seamen had free intercourse with 
the convict women. This offended Mr. 
Minchin, as the passage to the great cabin and 
to the steerage was down the after hatchway. 
Mr. Minchin wrote to the captain to keep the 
women forwards .. .”® 

Finally, said Murchison, early in the morn- 
ing of August 1st “ we were alarmed by the 
firing of musquets, the cries of murder, etc., 
and, to our great surprise, found that the vessel 
had been seized by the French and Irish 
soldiers united.”’ In this brief fight, Captain 


1 Historical Records of New South Wales, Vol. III, 
(Hunter, 1797-1799), edited by F. M. Bladen, Sydney 
Government of New South Wales, 1895, p. 193. 

2 Ibid., p. 413. 

3’ Major Semple was a notorious swindler, ibid., 
p. 205 footnote, and was one of the two male convicts 
in the Lady Shore. Cf. ibid., p. 356 footnote. 

4 Tbid., p. 205. 

5 Ibid., p. 414. 

® Ibid., p. 415. 

7 Ibid., p. 392. 
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Wilcocks and his first officer were killed. On 
August 15th the ship’s surviving officers, some 
of the military officers, with wives and children, 
and Major Semple—a party of twenty-nine in 
all—were set adrift by the mutineers in the 
long-boat. 

The experiences of the occupants of the 
long-boat were vividly described by John Black, 
the purser, in a letter to his father® and also 
by Major Semple in his highly-coloured auto- 
biography, written in Tothill Fields prison two 
years later.!° After surviving a fierce gale— 
during which, to lighten the boat, they threw 
overboard the trunks containing their personal 
possessions—the party reached the Brazilian 
coast, where they enjoyed great hospitality, 
being entertained by the Portuguese Governor 
of the Rio Grande. Most of them then em- 
barked in various vessels bound for Rio de 
Janeiro ; but Black and Semple chose to travel 
together overland on horseback as far as Santa 
Caterina. During the month of October 1797 
the purser and the convict were generously 
treated by the authorities at that port. Black, 
evidently, was an admirable young officer, and 
it is recorded that Semple (who had been 
sentenced to transportation for persistently 
defrauding tradesmen) was “ an elegant figure, 
a person exceedingly well made, and a genteel 


8 The murderer of Captain Wilcocks was Jean 
Prevot, a French seaman aged about 18, known to 
the others on board as “‘ French Jack.” After 
reaching Montevideo, Prevot fell into the hands of 
the British, the news of his crime having been widely 
reported by those of the ship’s company who were 
set adrift in the long-boat off the coast of Brazil. In 
1799 he was placed on trial at the Old Bailey, where 
officers from the Lady Shore bore witness that he had 
stabbed the Captain with a bayonet. The officers 
then described how they were compelled by the 
mutineers to remain below deck, Prevot standing as 
sentry over the hatchway armed with a cutlass and 
pistol and wearing the dead Captain’s hat. When 
the Court found “‘ French Jack” guilty of murder, 
he “‘ seemed wholly to disregard the sentence, and 
laughed in the face of the court.” He was hanged 
at Execution Dock, Wapping, the usual place of 
execution of pirates and sea rovers, his body being 
given to the surgeons to be dissected. (Cf. The New 
and Complete Newgate Calendar or the Malefactors 
Blocdy Register, Vol. V1.) 

®John Black: An Authentic Narrative of the 
Mutiny on board the ship “Lady Shore”... ; 
Ipswich, 1798. 

10 The Life of Major ¥. G. Semple Lisle, containing 
a faithful narrative of his alternate vicissitudes of 
splendor and misfortune . . . , written by Himself, 
London, 1799. 
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From W. Gregory's “ Journal of a Captured Missionary " 


The High Mountain at Montevideo, with the Duff in 
the foreground 


deportment gave him a pre-eminency in point 


of attraction. . . . He was a most engaging 
companion, wherever he could introduce him- 
self, [being] held in favour and esteem [by] the 
females of all ranks, ages and conditions.”"! 
The admiral of a Portuguese squadron at Santa 
Caterina offered to Black and Semple a passage 
to Rio de Janeiro, and they arrived there in the 
middle of November to find that their com- 
panions from the long-boat were already in the 
city. At the end of January 1798 most of these 
people embarked in a convoy that was proceed- 
ing to England ; but Black joined a South- 
seaman which shortly afterwards captured a 
Spanish prize, and this vessel he conducted 
to the Cape of Good Hope; and Semple 
boarded a Portuguese frigate which brought 
him to Lisbon in September 1798. Semple 
surrendered to the British authorities, was con- 
veyed to London and imprisoned. Nothing 


™ Memoirs of Major 


Semple, the Northern 
Imposter, . . 


. 5 3rd edition, London, 1786 pp. 7-8. 


further is known of this man,!* who must 
surely have been the most plausible of all the 
rogues in the Lady Shore. 

So much for the occupants of the long-boat. 
While they were still at Rio Grande, the ship 
from which they had been cast away proceeded 
southwards to Montevideo, manned by her 
British crew, directed by the mutineers, and 
still carrying the women convicts. 

The degree of sinfulness of the Lady Shore’s 
female prisoners is a matter for conjecture, 
and must in any case have been unequal. The 
types of women transported to Australia at the 
end of the eighteenth century were described 
by John Nicol, who travelled as steward in 
another such vessel, the Lady Julian : 

*“* We lay six months in the river (Thames) 
before we sailed, during which time all the jails in 
England were emptied to complete the cargo. . . . 
When we sailed there were on board 245 female 


convicts. There were not a great many very bad 
characters ; the greater number were for petty 


12 Cf. The Dictionary of National Biography. 








crimes, and a great proportion for only being 
disorderly, that is, street-walkers ; the colony 
at that time being in great want of women. 

“One, a Scottish girl, broke her heart, and 
died in the river ; she was buried at Dartford. ... 
She was young and beautiful, even in the convict 
dress, but pale as death, and her eyes red with 
weeping... 

* As their friends were allowed to come on 
board to see them, they brought money, and 
numbers had it of their own, particularly a Mrs. 
Barnsley, a noted sharper and shop-lifter. She 
herself told me her family, for one hundred years 
back, had been swindlers and highwaymen. She 
had a brother a highwayman, who often came to 
see her, as well dressed and genteel in his appear- 
ance as any gentleman... , 

** One day I had the painful task to inform the 
father and mother of one of the convicts that their 
daughter, Sarah Dorset, was on board ; they 
were decent-looking people and had come to 
London to inquire after her. . . . She was young 
and pretty and had not been two years from her 
father’s house at this present time ; so short was 
her course of folly and sin. She had not been 
protected by the villain that ruined her above 
six weeks ; then she was forced by want upon the 
streets... 

** Some of our convicts I have heard even to 
boast of the crimes and murders committed by 
them and their accomplices ; but the far greater 
number were harmless unfortunate creatures, the 
victims of the basest seduction . . 

** When we were fairly out at sea, every man 
on board took a wife among the convicts, they 
nothing loath. The girl with whom I lived, for 
I was as bad in this point as the others, was 
named Sarah Whitelam. She was a native of 
Lincoln, a girl of a modest reserved turn, as kind 
and true a creature as ever lived. I courted her 
for a week and upwards, and would have married 
her upon the spot, had there been a clergyman 
on board. She had been banished for a mantle 
she had borrowed from an acquaintance. Her 
friend prosecuted her for stealing it. . . . She 
bore me a son in our voyage out.’’'* 


It is reasonable to suppose—and, as will be 
seen hereafter, there is evidence to confirm 
it—that the female convicts transported in the 
Lady Shore were a similar company to those 
who were shipped in the Lady fulian. Their 
immediate fate in the Rio de la Plata seems to 
have depended on the degree of their physical 
attractions. John Black wrote to his father from 

13 The Life and Adventures of fohn Nicol, Mariner 
London, 1937; pp. 129-135. This narrative was first 
published in 1822, edited by John Howell. 

On the subject of the transportation of convicts 
to Australia see also, for example, (i) Richard 
Cobbold : The History of Margaret Catchpole, 
London, 1845 ; (ii) Eris O’Brien : “‘ The Coming of 
the British to Australia, 1770-1821” in Australia, 
editor C. Hartley Grattan, University of California, 


1947 ; and (iii) W. D. Norrie : Population Trends and 
Policies, Sydney, 1948. 








Brazil in October 1797 that he had received 
news of the Lady Shore’s arrival at Montevideo 
and “ that all the men found on board were in 
confinement (and) that the women were in 
different burghers’ houses throughout the 
town” ; but he added a footnote : “I have 
since been informed, that only the pretty girls 
are in burghers’ houses, the rest are in prison.”’! 

The passengers who sailed from Portsmouth 
in the Duff in December 1798 were of quite 
another stamp. They consisted of nine married 
missionaries, with their wives and six children, 
and nineteen single brethren.’® At frequent 
intervals throughout the voyage these holy 
people would gather on deck to pray and sing 
hymns. The two published narratives of the 
expedition, written by the missionaries Howell 
and Gregory,’® are heavily loaded with biblical 
quotations and religious sentiments. When the 
little ship was tossing through a violent 
tempest Howell remembered Dr. Johnson’s 
remark, that a ship at sea resembled Newgate 
Prison—when once in it, there was no way out 
—but in his journal he hastened to add: 
“Prisoners, indeed, we felt ourselves but 
prisoners of hope. And it was no small consola- 
tion to reflect, prisoners for the cause of Christ 
and the good of souls. So that our sufferings, 
however bitter for the time, were impregnated 
with a sweet, no other prisoners were capaci- 
tated to enjoy.”’’ In January 1799, while an 
enemy ship was attempting to overtake the 
Duff, Gregory noted: “ We performed our 
religious service.””’* The Duff escaped on that 
occasion; but on February roth, while 
approaching the Brazilian coast, once again a 
strange sail was seen. The missionaries, after 
two months at sea, were preparing, in the 
traditional manner of tourists, to visit Rio de 

14 John Black, op. cit., p. 35 

15 John Campbell: Maritime Discovery and 
Christian Missions considered in their Mutual Relations, 
London, 1840, pp. 385-386. 

16(j) William Howell: Some Interesting Par- 
ticulars of the Second Voyage made by the Missionary 
Ship, the “ Duff”... Knaresbrough, 1809. The Duff 
had been sent on a previous voyage to the South 
Sea Islands (1796-1798) ; (ii) William Gregory : 
A Visible Display of Divine Providence; or, the Journal 
of a Captured Missionary . . . , London, 2nd edition, 
1801. Cf. Capt. James Wilson and William Gregory : 
The Universal Navigator, and Modern Tourist . . . 
London, 1805. 


Howell, op. cit., p. 11. 
18 Gregory, Op. cit., p. 13. 
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Janeiro : “‘ Some were washing their clothes, 
that they might be ready to go on shore ; 
others, and I,” said Gregory, “ were employed 
in writing letters to our friends in England.”’® 
The preparations need not have been made. 
In the evening the report of a gun was heard, 
and the vessel which had been in sight to 
windward since early in the morning now, with 
the aid of a sudden squall, moved quickly 
abreast of the Duff. All the male missionaries 
and all the crew were commanded to go aboard 
the privateer. “I shifted myself, putting on a 
clean shirt,” Gregory recorded, “and then 
gave my watch to my wife.”*® The men were 
transhipped, leaving the frightened women 
and the children aboard the Duff with a prize- 
crew and an English surgeon, who was allowed 
to rejoin them, Mrs. Gregory and another of 
the wives being pregnant. Ten days or so later 
the Duff arrived at Montevideo, where (as 
Gregory afterwards learned) “ In the harbour 
lay at anchor the convict ship Lady Fane Shore, 
of London, bound for New South Wales with 
females, which had been brought into this 
port by part of her crew, who mutinied.. . 
These women, when the Duwuff first came in, 
were of much prejudice to our wives. One of 
these unhappy women, when the Duff anchored, 
came on board to see our wives ; but on dis- 
covering what she was, none, for their own 
character’s sake, would hold any conversation 
with her ; so that meeting with no encourage- 
ment she went ashore and returned no more.””*? 
(Gregory was the most alert and active of all 
the missionaries, and his journal is a vivid and 
fascinating document.) 

Meanwhile, the privateer, Le Grand Buona- 
parte, with the missionaries aboard, continued 
pirating off the coast of Brazil. On March 12th, 
1799, this vessel finally rejoined the Duff at 
Montevideo. Howell expressed the general 
sentiments of the missionaries at this time : 

““We reflected we were entering the new 
world ; and we found every object without, and 
sensation within, correspond thereto. . . . The 
scene before us was enlivened with a rich luxuri- 
ance of verdure, interspersed with abundance of 
cattle feeding . . . At length the city itself rose 


to our observation, and we entered the harbour 
with the usual salute of guns, from our ship, and 


1° Tbid., p. 15. 
2° Gregory, op. cit., p. 16. 
* Tbid., p. 57. 
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“* Pre-eminent jn point of attraction” 
MAJOR SEMPLE standing trial 


with the advantage of a fine breeze, and a most 
pleasant day ; but with our feelings and fears all 
awake, whether the termination of the cruise, 
which we had so anxiously and impatiently 
desired, would be attended with personal safety, 
at an enemy’s port, and at a Roman Catholic 
settlement ? ”* 


The womenfolk and children were still 
aboard the Duff (which vessel the French 
captain of the Grand Buonaparte was now 
arranging to dispose of locally) but, after pro- 
longed negotiations with the Spanish authori- 
ties, permission was obtained for them and the 
missionaries to reside on land. Indeed, the 
search for a suitable dwelling for the women 

22 Howell, op. cit., pp. 89-90. Great Britain was 


at war with both France and Spain. The River Plate 
region, of course, was still within the Spanish Empire. 








had begun even before the arrival of the Grand 
Buonaparte .: Mr. Turner, the English surgeon 
in the Duff, had been taken to see a house on 
the outskirts of Montevideo. “ I was conveyed 
in a coach and four,” he reported. “ The 
carriage was of European make, and by no 
means despicable ; but the harness of the 
horses and the livery of the postillions, to one 
who had been accustomed to see the splendid 
equipages that roll through the streets of 
London, was truly laughable, in as much as it 
carried in it the greatest burlesque on grandeur. 
The harness itself amounted to little better 
than that of the asses in the sand-carts in our 
metropolis; and the livery of the postillion was 
one of our soldier’s coats, which had been taken 
out of the Lady Shore.”®*® This reference to the 
convict ship, quoted in Howell’s journal, led 
the missionary to add his own comment : 
“* Many of the convicts made themselves known 
to us, On our arrival at the port ; and one, in 
particular, was useful occasionally as an 
interpreter. Some had conducted themselves 
well, and met with respect and encouragement 
from the inhabitants. Others of them, and 
especially the women, had shown a disposition 
and practice whic. exposed them to the aversion 
and censure they had merited. A few of these 
latter sought the acquaintance of our female 
friends ; but it was judged prudent to treat 
them with the greatest distance and reserve. 
This measure had a good effect with the Spanish 
ladies of reputation.”** Gregory, when the 
English families had been installed on land, 
was particularly uncharitable in his treatment 
of the women convicts : “‘ We denied them the 
privilege of visiting us, which they were at first 
very forward to do: but Dr. Turner and I 
giving them information that they were pro- 
hibited from holding any conversation with 
our females, we received some abrupt answers, 
and they departed.”*® More than a century 
later a prolific writer of travelogues, W. H. 
Koebel, remarked harshly, but not without 
some justification: “What a _ heaven-sent 
opportunity for the missionaries! ... Here 
were one hundred and nineteen males and 
females in the direst spiritual need, cast up, 

23 Tbid., pp. 78-79. : 

24 Tbid., p. 79. The male convicts referred to here 


and subsequently were doubtless the recruits. 
25 Gregory, op. Cit., p. 104. 
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as it were, at their very door. They should have 
felt.like husbandmen, whose wheat had walked 
into his barn of its own miraculous accord ! 
But they did not.”® 

The missionaries, in spite of their forebod- 
ings, were treated with great kindness by the 
local people. They were appalled by the popish 
practices that they observed around them— 
especially at Easter time—but were grateful 
for the broadmindedness with which their own 
religious habits were tolerated ; and they were 
delighted with the beauty and fertility of the 
Uruguayan countryside, though the mosquitoes 
bothered them. The house in which the married 
brethren and their families finally took up 
residence had a large garden abounding with 
fruit-trees—apples, peaches, nectarines, figs— 
and with good water. Beef was plentiful and 
cheap. Religious services were conducted in 
the orchard or beneath a small cliff on the sea- 
shore. Mrs. Gregory gave birth to a son, whose 
baptism was attended by the amiable and 
courteous captain of the Grand Buonaparte 
himself, several other French officers from the 
privateer, and a number of Spaniards. The 
guests generously brought with them “a cold 
collation consisting of fowls, tongues, tarts, etc., 
with a large supply of wines, etc.”*’ The 
infant was named Ebenezer Gershom, from 
I Samuel VII, 12 and Exodus II, 22, because 
“he was born in a strange land and hitherto 
the Lord had helped us.”** A few weeks later 
another of the wives was delivered of a 
daughter, who was baptized Ruth. 

Meanwhile, some of the missionaries went 
on short excursions in the surrounding district, 
being attacked on one occasion by thieves, but 
with no very serious consequences. Another 
time, when returning from a visit to the summit 
of the hill, the Cerro, which overlooks Mon- 
tevideo, a party of missionaries were chased for 
a while by a band of ruffians, and Gregory, 
who had “but moderate skill in horseman- 
ship,”*® fell from his mount. During one of 
the “‘ rambles ” (as he called them) Howell and 
a brother missionary came to a lonely hut where 
an old man offered them hospitality. Then 

26W. H. Koebel: British Exploits in South 
America, New York, 1917, pp. 136-137. 

27 Howell, op. cit., p. 118. 


°8 Tbid., p. I19. 
29 Campbell, op. cit., p. 428. 
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Howell and his companion, to get a view of the 
neighbourhood, “‘ climbed a large shady tree, 
near the house, of easy ascent . . . (and) when 
we had sat, and read a chapter of the Bible, 
we felt wishful to improve our retired situation 
by spending a few minutes in prayer. At the 
close, we were surprised to observe the old man 
nearly under the tree, expressing his reverence 
at our employment by an uncovered head... . 
Before we took our leave, we requested his 
acceptance of a few pieces of coin of the country, 
for his hospitable treatment. This, however, 
he refused.”*° During this period of exile 
Gregory also made note of many of the strange 
local habits, for example : “ It is the universal 
custom immediately after dinner for both 
ladies and gentlemen to retire to bed, and they 
would be as much disappointed if prevented 
from doing so as we would for want of a night’s 
rest. The curious manner in which the ladies 


°° Howell, op. cit., p. 126. 


Female missionaries landing at Montevideo : engraving by George Baxter 


drink their tea, which they call mattee, rather 
surprised us.”*' Gregory was so well pleased 
with the country, that he considered settling 
there permanently ; but when the captain of 
the Grand Buonaparte secured a passage for 
the missionaries as far as Rio de Janeiro in one 
of the privateer’s prizes—a Portuguese brig— 
he felt it his duty to embark with his colleagues, 
who anticipated that at Rio they would be able to 
purchase a ship and then complete the journey 
to England. Thus the missionaries and the 
crew of the Duff sailed for Brazil on May roth, 
1799, leaving behind them the Duff (which the 
French pirates had seld to the Spaniards) and 
a quantity of religious books and bibles, which 
they hoped would help to improve the state of 
mind of the convicts of the Lady Shore.** 
Before reaching Rio de Janeiro the missionaries 
were again captured—on this occasion by the 


81 Gregory, op. cit., p. 98. 
32 Howell, op. cit., p. 169. 
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British troops storm Montevideo, February 3rd, 1807 
After an aquatint by Lieut. G. Robinson 


Portuguese—and, without being allowed to 
land, were distributed among a number of 
vessels of the Portuguese fleet and taken to 
Lisbon. These worthy and courageous folk 
at last reached Falmouth in the middle of 
October. 

The convicts remained in South America, 
some of them in Montevideo, others crossing 
the river to Buenos Aires. We do not hear of 
them again until 1806-1807, when British 
troops arrived in the River Plate and temporarily 
occupied both these towns.** Major Alexander 
Gillespie of the Royal Marines noted that on 
the very night of the entry of the British forces 
into Buenos Aires in June 1806 “ we were 
accosted by several of our countrymen, over 
whose individual history there hung much 
obscurity. Some, . . . composed of both sexes, 
by a violation of our laws, had been banished 
for their protection, and (their) crimes, in a 
part of them, had been still more deepened in 


33 Cf. the present writer’s article ‘“‘ Defeat at 
Buenos Aires, 1806-1807 ’ 
19§2. 
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in History Today, June, 


their die, as perpetrators of murder. These 
were some of the convicts of the Lady Shore, 
who had become denizens by their religion— 
a most essential preliminary, in this continent, 
to personal safety and prosperity. As we could 
not, under our circumstances, discriminate 
their shades of guilt, I can only speak of them 
as a body of unfortunates, and in doing so, I 
rejoice that truth authorizes me to vindicate 
human nature, in so far that there are few hearts 
which are completely depraved, by the facts 
that this occasional intercourse unfolded. . . . 
All of the list, except one dissolute female, were 
settled in decent employs, and doing well, and 
all of them contented in their good offices to 
us. The partial services of a few towards our 
distressed soldiers while in prison, will atone 
for many weighty sins.”** 

In June, the British were unchallenged 
conquerors of Buenos Aires ; but two months 


3! Major Alexander Gillespie : Gleanings and 
Remarks, collected during many months of residence 
at Buenos Aires and within the upper country ... , 
Leeds, 1818, pp. 50-51. 
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later there occurred a rising of the local 
populace against them ; the British capitulated, 
and were marched to internment. Gillespie 
then continued : “ The speech of that unhappy 
female outcast from the Fane Shore, who has 
already been hinted at, bespoke a burst of 
patriot pride in beholding the humiliating sight. 
Indifferent about the results to herself, she 
kept pace with our column (on its way to 
prison) vociferating to us ““ Look, look my brave 
fellows, at the set of ragged cowards to whom 
you have given in.” ... While our men were 
immured in the prisons of the metropolis with 
but scanty food amidst plenty, and that too 
irregularly supplied, . . . some of our exiled 
country-women acted conspicuous parts. Two 
women who had once been criminals, but who 
were now married, gave daily instances of 
these virtues to our soldiers who were confined 
in the Residentia prison. Every morning they 
visited it with the money, clothes and pro- 
visions, which they had collected through the 
preceding day from the well disposed, to which 
they never failed to contribute their own 
mite.””*° 

Reinforcements from England arrived in the 
River Plate in January 1807, but they were 
inadequate for an attempt to recapture Buenos 
Aires and so they besieged Montevideo instead. 
These British troops, after a fierce assault, 
entered the town on February 
3rd. A young English seaman, 
George Watson, was among 
those sent ashore from the fleet 
to bury their compatriots who 
had been killed in the battle. 
He wrote in his journal : 


“As we went along the sea 
side of the city, we met many 
females, some kneeling and weep- 
ing over the dead objects of their 
love, others giving relief to the 
wounded. and also several genteel 
and handsome young girls, look- 
ing among the slain for their 
brothers and lovers. I felt much 
for them. . . . We also met an 


*° Tbid., pp. 98-99. 





English woman. She was dressed in the costume 
of the country, but was easily distinguished from 
the rest to be a native of Britain or Ireland, by the 
peculiar cast and hale fairness of her countenance. 
When we first saw her, she was employed as those 
before mentioned, searching for her friends. We 
were astonished when she told us who and what 
she was in English, and of her not being afraid of 
us as the other women were. 

“It appeared from her narrative that she had 
been a courtezan, and, in consequence of her 
misconduct, had been sent from England as a 
convict for Botany Bay, but the culprits mutiny- 
ing not far from Cape Horn, they had taken the 
ship and brought her to Monte Video, and sold 
her, and she was lying in the port when the town 
was subdued (by the British), and was called 
Lady Shore. The woman I am speaking of was, 
at this time, under thirty years of age, and had 
been very handsome. She had been some years 
here, and when she first landed from the convict 
ship a Spanish gentleman took her into his service, 
and at length made her either his wife or mistress, 
and she still lived with him in that capacity and 
enjoyed everything money could procure, or the 
climate afford, but lately he was obliged to take 
arms in defence of the city, and she now feared 
he was slain. However, she did not find him, dead 
or alive, while we remained by her, and she 
seemed so comfortable in our company that it 
might be imagined the grief she indulged for 
her master did not lie heavy on her heart, and 
that her love might be readily transferred from 
the dead to the living, acting upon the principle 
that ‘a living dog is better than a dead lion.’ 
We did not stay long in her society, as she was 
on one errand, and we on another.”’** 


Later in that same year, 1807, another 
British expedition, under General Whitelocke, 
attempted to recapture Buenos 
Aires. Whitelocke’s campaign 
was a disastrous failure, culmina- 
ting in his surrender and the 
evacuation of the Spanish vice- 
royalty by the entire invading 
force—with the exception of a 
number of military and naval 
deserters, who, like the mission- 
ary William Gregory seven years 
earlier, were tempted to settle in 
those agreeable regions and, un- 
like Gregory, did so. 


36 A Narrative of the Adventures 
of a Greenwich Pensioner, “‘ written 
by himself’ (George Watson), 
Newcastle, 1827, pp. 35-36. 
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CALENDAR OF NAVAL HISTORY—II 


February 14th, 1797 


JERVIS’ VICTORY OFF CAPE ST. VINCENT 


With the victory of Cape St. Vincent, the struggle 
between Great Britain and the Revolutionary 
Government of France entered upon a new and 
successful phase. Four years had passed since the 
February of 1793, when the French Convention had 
declared war on Britain and on Spair ; but from the 
Allied point of view, events had .urned out un- 
favourably. Britain had been able to do little for her 
Allies, except offer financial aid and send a small 
expeditionary force to Belgium. Thanks to the 
organizing ability of Carnot and the new élan of the 
Revolutionary Armies, success had everywhere 
attended the French military effort. By 1795 the 
Allies had been driven back to the Rhine, Holland 
invaded by the French armies and the Prussians 
forced to withdraw from the contest. 

At sea, it was a different story. The Revolution 
had played havoc with the French fleet. Many naval 
officers, being nobles, had emigrated, and their suc- 
cessors were largely untrained to the sea ; among the 
crews, revolutionary ardour had entirely upset 
discipline. Ships were undermanned, crews mutinous 
and dockyards and repair shops neglected. The 
Revolutionary Governments had therefore sought to 
rely on a policy of commerce-raiding, in the hope, 
held later by Napoleon, of crushing British trade. 
Though during the ten-year peace that had followed 
the American War, British Governments had tended 
to neglect their fleets, ships had been kept at sea and 
morale among the officers was high. Among the sea- 
men, however, discontent due to low pay, poor food 
and the press-gang system was widespread, except 
in the face of the enemy when grievances were for- 
gotten. None the less, no decisive naval engagements 
mark the first four years of the war. 

The evacuation of Toulon in December 1793 
meant that Britain was deprived of a base—other 
than Gibraltar—from which her ships could control 
the Mediterranean. Admiral Hood therefore sought 
the bay of San Fiorenzo on the northern coast of 
Corsica and, after the capture of Bastia and Calvi, the 
island surrendered. Upon Hood’s recall his place 
was taken by Admiral Hotham ; the French fleet 
might then have been attacked with a good chance of 
success, but the opportunity to do so at Hyéres was 
missed. Meanwhile, the French armies invading 
Italy were allowed to work unimpeded. Even the 
supplies on which they depended passed along the 
shore in coastal boats without interception, despite 
the urgent plea of Nelson for permission to attack. 
In November 1795, the French drove the Austrians 
back at Loano, and in the same month Bonaparte 
replaced Schérer. At this juncture Admiral Jervis 
arrived to take command of the fleet at San 
Fiorenzo. 

Jervis’ task was greatly complicated when, in the 
following summer, Spain renewed her alliance with 


France and, as an enemy of Britain, threatened his 
communications. 


Thus, in October 1796, Admiral 





Mann, who the previous year had failed to intercept 
the French squadron which escaped through the 
Straits to harry British commerce in American waters, 
now found himself pursued by Spanish ships ; 
contrary to orders, Mann returned to England. 
Jervis was thereby denied essential reinforcement. 
Holding the Mediterranean was consequently difficult, 
and orders were given by the British Government for 
the evacuation of Corsica, though Elba, captured a 
few months earlier, was for the time being retained, 
Jervis withdrew, first to Gibraltar and subsequently 
to Lisbon, and Italy passed wholly under French 
control. 

Elated by this turn of events, the French Directory 
determined to invade Ireland, and ordered the fleet 
under Villeneuve to leave Toulon for Brest. Ville- 
neuve evaded Jervis, while the Spanish fleet, which 
had also been at Toulon, put into Cartagena. To 
observe the latter, Jervis took up position off Cape 
St. Vincent where on February 14th, 1797, he was 
informed of the approach of a Spanish squadron of 
27 ships, sailing in two divisions separated from each 
other by some ten miles. Though outnumbered by 
nearly two to one, Jervis decided to take advantage of 
this negligence on the part of the Spanish Admiral de 
Cordoba ; forming his fleet in single column, he 
resolved to cut off the smaller Spanish squadron of 
six ships from the main body by sailing between the 
separated squadrons. The leading ships of the main 
enemy body now sought to cross in rear of the British 
line and join their lee squadron, which had already 
been increased by three ships from the main body. 
To prevent this, Nelson in Captain broke from the 
line and bore down on the leading Spanish ships 
attempting the manoeuvre. The enemy were thrown 
into disorder, and Nelson’s initiative was immediately 
followed by Troubridge and Collingwood. The result 
was the crippling of the Spanish Santissima Trinidad 
and two other vessels, and the capture of four more 
Spanish ships. The remainder of the enemy fleet 
managed to escape to Cadiz. 

The battle of St. Vincent thus prevented the 
junction of the French and Spanish fleets, revealed 
the weaknesses of Spanish naval power, and saved 
Britain from threatened invasion. Together with the 
engagement at Camperdown the following October, 
the victory off Cape St. Vincent lightened a year that 
was in other ways one of England’s darkest. Mean- 
while, Bonaparte had trounced the Austrians in Italy, 
and compelled the Emperor to accept negotiations 
which led to definitive peace at Campo Formio in 
October 1797. But though France was victorious on 
land, the final verdict lay with the sea power that 
rested in the hands of her enemy. The Mediterranean 
would shortly again see British fleets in action and the 
importance of Cape St. Vincent was to be demon- 
strated the following year, in Egyptian waters, when 
Nelson destroyed French hopes at the celebrated 
battle of the Nile. 



























Modern Methods of 
Dating Pre-history 


From: “Dating the Past” by Frederick E. Zeuner, Methuen 1946 


Mammoths, common in Europe at the time of late palaeolithic man ; 
from a painting by Miss M. Maitland Howard 


By EDWARD PYDDOKE 


UR PRESENT KNOWLEDGE OF world pre- 
() tists is a little like an unfinished 

jig-saw puzzle : many pieces of informa- 
tion will not quite fit in yet, although the 
outlines are becoming fairly clear. From time 
to time archaeologists fit two pieces together, 
only to find that two events or structures, 
though proved to be contemporary, are not 
dateable exactly in years. Great, therefore, was 
the excitement at the close of the nineteenth 
century when pottery known to have been made 
in Mycenae in Greece, but till then of unknown 
date, was excavated by Mr. (later Sir) Flinders 
Petrie from the temple of Akhenaten at Tell el 





Amarna on the River Nile—for the temple 
could be dated from the written Egyptian 
“ King Lists,” which thus provided also a date 
for sites on the far side of the Mediterranean. 
An even longer link was forged by Sir 
Mortimer Wheeler in 1944, when he was 
Director-General of Archaeology in India. 
Searching for some starting point on which to 
found a chronology of the history and pre- 
history of the sub-continent, he discovered 
in Pondicherry, on the east coast, Roman 
pottery made in and imported from Italy, 
which as the crow flies (and not as the galleys 
sailed !) is some 4,500 miles away. The pottery 









was datable in terms of European history : it 
was found later in certain Indian tombs, and so 
those tombs and many other structures could 
also be dated. 

These are two instances of the linking with 
literate parts of the world of sites that have no 
written records. The chances are rare, however, 
and the very earliest writing is probably not 
older than 4,000 B.c. The archaeologist must 
usually seek other forms of record. 

One record that every archaeologist looks 
for whenever he excavates is to be found in 
stratigraphy—the order in which soils and their 
historic or prehistoric contents are found—and 
he most carefully notes his levels and layers ; 
but, even when he has discovered in what 
order they fell into position, he only knows 
comparative dates and cannot work out from 
this evidence alone when they were deposited. 
Yet that is precisely what the average man 
wants to know. 

Take another example : that bones lying in, 
say, a gravel very slowly accumulate within 
themselves the chemical fluorine from percolat- 
ing water has been known for some time. 
Naturally, those bones that have lain in the 
gravel longest will contain more fluorine than 
others that have become buried later ; but it 
was only very recently that Dr. Kenneth P. 
Oakley of the Natural History Museum made 
use of this fact for dating. Dr. Oakley employed 
the fluorine test when investigating the Galley 
Hill skeleton and the now discredited Piltdown 
Skull, but though it gave him comparative ages 
it did not give him absolute ages. 

For absolute ages archaeologists have to 
seek “clocks ”—namely, processes that con- 
tinue at calculable rates and preferably from 
time to time “ strike,” that is, repeat something 
at known intervals. One such “ clock” is to 
be found in tree trunks, for regularly each year 
they add another growth-ring to their diameter, 
and by the thickness and character of these 
rings they record weather conditions—wet or 
dry, sunny or clouded summers. And this 
“clock” also “ strikes.” In the tree-rings a 
record is discernable of the 11-year cycle of 
Sun-spot aczivity. Linking the records of living 
trees in Arizona with older and yet older 
timber from the same district, A. E. Douglass 
found he was able to count backwards in years 


and to give dates for settlements and huts 
built by prehistoric North American Indians 
some 1,500 years before the arrival of Columbus, 

Another “ clock ” has been provided by the 
nuclear physicists who have been able to 
calculate the rate at which radio-active carbon 
(C**) disintegrates. Radio-active carbon is 
produced at high altitudes by cosmic rays 
reaching the Earth’s atmosphere from outer 
space, and it is absorbed directly or indirectly 
by all animals and plants while they are alive ; 
when they are dead the amount of radio- 
activity very slowly decreases, so that it is 
reduced to half its original amount in 5,700 
years and to half that again after another 5,700 
years. Using ultra-sensitive measuring instru- 
ments to ascertain the amount of radio-activity 
remaining in their finds, archaeologists are now 
in a position to date, in actual years, animal 
bones, timber and other organic material up to 
some 20,000 years old. 

No scientist, however, is satisfied with the 
results of one kind of experiment only, and he 
seeks to confirm his findings by other tests. 
British prehistorians are able to use also a time- 
scale provided by studies of the remains of the 
country’s covering of vegetation, the nature 
and constitution of which has been slowly 
changing ever since the last ice age. Strange as 
it may seem, in certain circumstances the 
minute pollen-grains of trees and plants are 
extremely resistant to decay and, by examining 
under a microscope the pollen preserved in 
successive deposits of peat and lake-bed muds, 
botanists have succeeded in building up a 
history of the growth and decline of forests 
long forgotten: they now know that, when the 
ice of the last glaciation of the Ice Age receded, 
there grew up first plants typical of arctic tundra, 
then birch and pine, then oak, alder and hazel 
and later elm and beech. By using the per- 
centages of different pollens found at different 
levels in peat-beds, it is possible to judge 
roughly when the successive beds were 
deposited and to give dates to any traces of 
human occupation in them. The value of 
pollen-analysis was strikingly demonstrated, 
for instance, when it proved possible to say at 
exactly which level had originally been found, 
a Bronze Age spear-head that had lain undated 
in a museum case for many years: a few 
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grammes of peat had remained inside the shaft- 
socket and they provided all the evidence that 
was needed. 

Significant contributions to the history of 
Europe’s earliest agriculture have been and 
continue to be made by Dr. J. Iversen, Dr. 
Harry Godwin and others as a result of 
researches on fossil pollen, and of noting sudden 
declines in tree-pollen percentages and equally 
sudden occurrences of wheat-pollen. As with 
other stratigraphical methods, the dates of the 
different pollen levels in the peats and lake- 
muds (and so of any archaeological finds in 
them) can only be given as relative to each other 
and not in years—but here the geologists have 
lent a hand. They observed that when a lake is 
fed by melt-waters from a glacier, the torrents 
released in spring bring down with them 
pulverized rock which settles at the bottom of 
lakes and ponds in distinct layers, the finer 
material settling appreciably after the coarse ; 
obviously, each succeeding spring will bring 
another such layer. 

At the end of the last ice age, the ice-sheets 
covering Scandinavia gradually retreated north- 
wards and, as they did so, layers of silt were 
spread in the lakes and valleys. It was the 
Swedish geologist, Baron G. de Geer, who was 
first able to use these layers (“‘ varves” he 
called them) for giving dates in years to some 
phases of prehistory ; knowing that Lake 
Ragunda had been drained in 1796, he was able 
to work backwards and to estimate the exact 
position of the ice-sheet’s edge throughout 
thousands of years. More recent workers have 
been able further to connect some varves with 
evidence of former shore-lines of the sea, the 
level of which is known to have been constantly 
changing. Fairly accurate dates were thus 
provided for remains of the settlements of 
prehistoric peoples who lived by fishing from 
those early shores. 

Thousands of years before man is known to 
have interested himself in the ancient art of 
angling, he seems to have loved to dwell beside 
the sea, for primitive flint implements have been 
found in the sea sands and shingles left by the 
sea when it was scores and even hundreds of 
feet above its present level—and by rivers when 
they, too, were far higher than they are today, 
and had not yet cut down their channels to 
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their present levels. As one example, gravels of 
the Thames now commercially quarried a 
hundred feet above the modern river at Swans- 
combe in North Kent have produced not only 
many thousands of implements and fossil 
animal bones, but even part of the skull of pre- 
historic man himself. Working on such evi- 
dence as is provided by rates of weathering and 
denudation, and by the rates at which various 
deposits accumulate, geologists have made 
estimates of the length of time that must have 
passed since prehistoric man paddled in a sea 
much higher than it is now, and of how 
much time must have elapsed since the first 
glacial phase enveloped this country in ice. 
For the last they long ago suggested 600,000 
years, and this has also proved to be about 
the age of the oldest known man-made tools. 
Being scientists, they searched for confirma- 
tion of their reckoning and now they appear to 
have found it in a most unexpected place, 
namely, among the figures worked out in the 
study of quite another science—astronomy. 

As Professor F. E. Zeuner of the University 
of London’s Institute of Archaeology has 
shown, there is a most remarkable agreement 
between the geologists’ estimated dates for the 
onset, end and periods of maximum severity of 
the Ice Age and the dates, worked out by the 
Jugoslavian astronomer, M. Milankovitch, of 
reductions in the amount of radiated energy 
which must have reached the Earth from the 
Sun. 

It is no surprise to discover that the archae- 
ologist is now collaborating, each for the good of 
the other, with those sudents of geophysics who 
are investigating the changes that have taken 
place (and are still taking place) in the position 
of the Magnetic Pole. Work is just beginning, 
but it has been established that a magnetic field 
is formed in almost any iron-bearing rock or 
clay which has once been sufficiently highly 
heated, and that this field aligns itself with the 
position of the Magnetic Pole as it is at the 
moment of cooling. With the help of archae- 
ologists, the geophysicists are hoping to work out 
a history of the pole’s wanderings and, by care- 
fully measuring the magnetic field of any stone 
or clay structure which has been burned but 
remained unmoved, to provide another check 
on purely archaeological dating. 























ALEXANDER 
VON BATTENBERG 


by EGON CAESAR CONTE CORTI 


By the Treaty of Berlin in 1878 Bulgaria was 
made an autonomous tributary province of 
Turkey with a prince to be selected by the 
European powers. Alexander, son of Alexander 
of Hesse, Prince of Battenberg was chosen to 
fill this difficult and thankless task. This book 
is, therefore, as much a study of the politics of 
this highly dangerous period in European 
history, as a biography of the man who struggled 
to keep his head above the swirling and con- 
flicting currents of secret diplomacy which 
flowed between the foreign ministries of Russia, 
Germany, Austria and Britain. The work is 
fully documented. Illustrated 30/]- net 


LOUIS XIV 
AT VERSAILLES 


A Selection from the Memoirs of 
the Duc de Saint-Simon 


Translated and edited by 
DESMOND FLOWER 


From the vast memoirs of the Duc de Saint- 
Simon Mr. Desmond Flower has selected pas- 
sages from those journals which deal with the 
Court of Louis XIV at Versailles. Saint- 
Simon’s first-hand reporting of the loves, the 
hates, the ambitions and quarrels of the royal 
circle is mixed with acute observation of human 
nature; his account of Versailles during the last 
twenty years of /e roi soleil provides an unforget- 
table picture of the aristocratic society of the 
Court in its hey-day. Illustrated 12/6 net 


COMING MARCH 10 


A WOMAN OF VIENNA 


A Romantic Biography of 
Katharina Schratt 


by JOACHIM VON KURENBERG 


Popular actress of Vienna’s Hofburg Theatre, 
intimate friend and confidante of that most 
austere monarch the Emperor Francis Joseph I, 
Katharina Schratt’s life-story constitutes a 
romance more strange than the inventions of 
the novelist. Professor von Kiirenberg knew 
her personally from 1915 to 1938 and his 
account is based largely on personal letters, 
diaries and documents which survived the 
collapse of the Hapsburgs at the end of the 
First World War. Illustrated 21/- net 


THE KAISER 


A Life of Wilhelm II, 
Last Emperor of Germany 


by JOACHIM VON KURENBERG 


“A thorough and able presentation of the 
Kaiser’s life and character, well documented 
and deeply interesting.’”’-—BIRMINGHAM POST. 


“Well written, well composed, and well trans- 


"HAROLD NICOLSON, 


‘‘What it does—and does most successfully 
is to bring to life the man with all his failings 


and such virtues as he possessed.” 


THE AMERICAN NATION 
A Short History of the United States 
by JOHN GLOAG 


in collaboration with JULIAN GLOAG 
This work is a greatly enlarged and extensively 
revised edition of Mr. Gloag’s previous book of 
It provides a compact history 
from the early settlers to the entry of the United 
States into the Second World: War; the in- 
dividual political and territorial histories of 
each of the 48 States and the two Territories of 
the Union; descriptions of the government and 
constitution, including the political machinery 
for the election of President and of Congress, 
the framework of public education, the activities 
of Congressional investigations and the constitu- 
tion of the Judiciary. Appendices include the 
American Bill of Rights, the Declaration of 
Independence, Wilson’s Fourteen Points, and 
the Atlantic Charter. 


the same title. 





RECENTLY RE-ISSUED 
THE BRUDENELLS 
OF DEENE 
by JOAN WAKE 


This remarkable history has been completely 
revised and enlarged 
centenary of the Battle of Balaclava; in which 
Earl of Cardigan, 
Brudenells, led the charge of the Light Brigade. 


“‘A first-rate piece of historical work, scholarly 
and readable at the same time, which admirably 
succeeds in its purpose of conveying an impres- 
sion of the progress of one of the great territorial 
families through the centuries.””-—The Listener. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 
THE ART OF INDIA 


THE ART OF INDIA : Traditions of Indian Sculpture, 
Painting and Architecture. By Stella Kramrisch, 
231 pp., including 8 colour plates, 156 plates, and 
27 figures. (Phaidon Press, 37s. 6d.) 

This work, by the former professor of the History 
of Indian Art at the University of Calcutta, is in- 
tended as a general introduction to the art of Hindu 
India. On the inner flap of the dust-jacket its pub- 
lishers declare that “‘ one may, without any fear of 
exaggeration, claim that this book is the first in the 
field,” because former authorities ‘‘ were never able 
to demonstrate that Indian sculpture and archi- 
tecture had the same value, judged by purely artistic 
standards, as Greek sculpture and the mediaeval 
cathedrals.” In fact, Dr. Kramrisch has presented 
her readers with numerous splendid plates in mono- 
chrome and colour, an appendix of 27 further plates, 
strangely referred to as “‘ figures” and apparently 
included as an afterthought, and a fifty-page essay 
entitled “‘ Traditions of Indian Art,” in which she 
emphasizes its relationship to Indian religious beliefs 
and speculations, especially to those of the school of 
mystical monism generally known as Vedanta. 

The plates are among the finest reproductions of 
Indian works of art hitherto published and deserve 
nothing but praise ; we would gently criticize, how- 
ever, Dr. Kramrisch’s selection of subjects. The 
omission of such beautiful but well-known objects 
as the Didarganj Yaksi, or the Sanchi Torso, is 
perhaps justified, since they are adequately illustrated 
elsewhere. More serious is the fact that the splendid 
Pala school of sculpture and bronze-casting is 
represented by only a single bronze, and that not of 
the best ; moreover, the wonderful Cdéla school of 
bronze-casting is inadequately illustrated, and the 
lovely architecture and sculpture associated with the 
Hoysala Dynasty and the Vijayanagara Empire are 
ignored altogether. An illustration of the Begram 
ivories, surely among the most beautiful minor works 
of art of ancient India, should certainly have been 
included. 

The historian, however much he may admire Dr. 
Kramrisch’s plates, will inevitably find her essay dis- 
appointing. To the plain man phases and schools of 
Indian art are immediately evident, and they seem 
often sensuous and sometimes even lascivious. Dr. 
Kramrisch, on the other hand, views them rather as 
a continuous undifferentiated manifestation of the 
desire for moksa, which she describes, on the same 
page (9), as “‘ reintegration into the Absolute,” and 
“ not itself the Absolute ” but “ the realization of the 
Absolute within one’s own living body, a mature 
communion which some attain.”’ In fact the Absolute 
(by which is implied the Vedantic Cosmic Soul, or 
Brahman) and moksa form the leitmotif of her essay. 
The “ breathing human body is the place where 
moksa is realized. It is thus that the body is repre- 
sented in Indian art,” and even the dancing torso 
of the prehistoric Harappa culture, about the 
religion of which we know next to nothing, is believed 
to represent the body in this mystical manner. 
Indeed, Dr. Kramrisch is so Absolute-intoxicated 
that she even speaks (p. 10) of “‘ the love (bhakti) of 
the Absolute,” for all her profound erudition for- 
getting that the term bhakti is only used in Hindu 
theology of devotion to a personal God, and never 
to the ultimate Brahman. 





The author’s mystical monism often leads to 
statements which are either unintelligible to the 
ordinary reader, palpably false to the historian, or 
both. We give a few examples at random. -Thus : 
** all natural shapes, whether animal, plant, or stone, 
are known to be instinct with life” (p. 14). This 
enunciates the truism that animals and plants are 
alive, and suggests that Hinduism teaches that stones 
are alive in the same way, which is not the case. 
Again: “‘ the Vedic altar was the work of the Brahman 
sacrificer. His sole concern was his transformation 
through the strict performance of his rites.”’ (p. 19). 
In fact, Vedic literature shows that sacrificial priests 
had other primary concerns, both social and selfish, 
such as persuading the gods to favour the patron of 
the sacrifice, maintaining the order of nature, and 
earning large fees from the practice of their craft. 

We are told that the Mauryans learnt the art of 
cutting cave temples “‘ through Achaemenian contacts 
in the third century B.c. ” (p. 20), when in fact the 
Achaemenid Dynasty of Persia had been destroyed 
by Alexander in the fourth century. 

By “the density of internal space in Buddhist 
temples ” (p. 20) the ordinary reader will presume 
that Dr. Kramrisch refers to the thick atmosphere 
laden with the compounded smells of incense, tropical 
flowers, dust and human sweat, known to everyone 
who has visited a Buddhist temple in the East. We 
can suggest no better interpretation though we believe 
that this is not what the author intended. 

That “‘ temples were built and images were set up 
as far back as the time of the early Brahmanas, in the 
first millennium B.c.” (p. 26), is doubtful in the 
extreme ; all the evidence of literature and archaeo- 
logy shows that the Vedic cult took place in the open 
air, and was aniconic. 

Explaining the fact that the figure of the Buddha 
does not appear in early Buddhist sculpture, Dr. 
Kramrisch declares that “‘ the presence of the living 
Buddha principle pervades the scenes that illustrate 
his life and doctrine” (p. 28). Here again her 
mysticism has got the better of her scholarship, for 
the Buddhism of the Lesser Vehicle, which produced 
the art to which she refers, denies the existence of a 
“living Buddha principle,” and maintains that the 
historical Buddha wholly passed away on his death, 
the last remnant of his personality dissipated in 
Nirvana. Only with the rise of the Great Vehicle, 
which admitted the existence of a “‘ Buddha prin- 
ciple,” was the Buddha iconically represented. 

For none of her statements, even the most sur- 
prising (e.g.), ‘‘a devout prince might attain release 
through connoisseurship” (p. 49), does Dr. Kramrisch 
give references, though her bibliography lists all the 
more important works on the subject. 

Dr. Kramrisch’s preoccupation with the mystical 
and the symbolic has blinded her to the fact that the 
ancient Indian artist, like his medieval European 
counterpart, possessed a sense of humour, which he 
occasionally indulged even in his most solemn com- 
positions. For instance, at Mamallapuram, to the 
south of Madras, is a great rock carving, some 30 by 
80 feet in area, generally believed to represent the 
descent of the sacred river Ganges from heaven to 
earth, but dubiously interpreted by Dr. Kramrisch 
as illustrating an incident from the Mahabharata 
legend. To the left of the sacred river are the figures 
of gods, demigods and ascetics at their devotions ; 
to its right are massive elephants, above which are 
human forms believed by Dr. Kramrisch to represent 








celestial beings. We are told that this right-hand half 
of the rock-relief represents “‘ beatitude in the 
universe ” (p. 205). On the very bank of the river, 
however, has been carved a cat standing on his hind 
paws, his two front paws raised above his head in a 
pose still practised by the more pathological Hindu 
ascetics. Standing before the cat, two or three mice 
gaze up at him with reverent awe. This is quite 
certainly an illustration of a fable well known in 
India, and indeed in Europe, where the cat becomes 
Reynard the Fox, who plays the hermit in order to 
lure pious hens to their destruction. But popular 
folk-lore cannot well be fitted into Dr. Kramrisch’s 
picture of ancient India, nor is there room in it for 
sardonic humour at the expense of religion ; so the 
mice are conveniently ignored and we are told that 
** the beatitude of the animal world is shown by a cat 
performing austerities (p. 205).” 

By these criticisms we do not deny that India 
produced great religious art ; we do, however, reject 
Dr. Kramrisch’s implicit presupposition that no 
Indian art can be appreciated except in the context 
of mystical monism. To understand ancient Indian 
art throughly the European needs more than a know- 
ledge of Vedanta ; he must know at least a little about 
the development of her entire culture. As well as 
mystics and philosophers, ancient India produced 
great kings who warred from one end of the sub- 
continent to another and yet found time in their 
leisure moments to compose dramas of high merit, 
merchants who carried their wares from Alexandria 
to Canton, craftsmen whose steel and whose textiles 
were famous far beyond her frontiers. While the 
Brahmans and other religious teachers were compos- 
ing their texts on the mystical unity of all things in 
the Absolute, a vigorous secular culture was produc- 
ing the Arthasdastra, the Kamasiitra, that brilliant 
Pyrrhonist tract, the Tattvopaplava-simha of Jaya- 
rasi, and a wonderful courtly literature. Though 
most of the surviving art of India was intended for a 
religious purpose, the secular aspect of her culture 
can be traced in it, just as the secular side of medieval 
European life can be traced in ecclesiastical sculpture 
and painting. But Dr. Kramrisch has made no 
attempt to fit the lovely things she studies into a truly 
historical framework ; instead she has given her own 
largely subjective and wholly mystical interpretation, 
often so obscurely worded as to be unintelligible to 
the reader who does not share her mental outlook 
and spiritual background. If such a reader wants 
guidance on the prosaic details of schools and 
techniques, he must turn to the works of earlier 
authorities, who contented themselves with patiently 
tracing the historical development of Indian art, and 
allowed it to deliver its message directly to the 
observer. A. L. BASHAM. 


SCIENCE COMES OF AGE 


THE SCIENTIFIC REVOLUTION, 1500-1800. By A. R. 

Hall, 390 pp. (Longmans. 21s.) 

The history of science is a subject that constantly 
increases in volume and prestige. The cardinal réle 
of science in modern civilization is universally 
acknowledged and there is a growing interest in its 
origins and in the formation of its ruling concepts. 
The subject excites the concern of the man of letters, 
the critic; the historian and the philosopher, as well 
as that of the man of science, the physicist and the 
zoologist, enlarging the comprehension of both 
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groups in our divided culture. Dr. Hall’s book is an 
impressive addition to this central inquiry. He takes 
up the story at a stage when the sporadic explorations 
of medieval philosophers, grounded on the manifold 
achievement of the Greeks, were gathering direction 
and momentum. In his opening chapter, on the state 
of science in 1500, he strives to condense into a few 
pages the infinitely diverse unity of medieval thought. 
Here are succinctly presented the main dogmas, 
Aristotelian and Ptolemaic, against which the new 
philosophy revolted. We are next carried to the 
classic year 1543, which saw the appearance of the 
books of Copernicus and of Vesalius, the one a triumph 
of theory, the other a victory of fact. Dr. Hall 
singles out the importance of the work of the ana- 
tomists in the first phases of the scientific revolution. 
The more familiar implications of the Copernican 
theory are fully treated. Minor advances in the 
sixteenth century receive scant notice ; figures such 
as Simon Stevin (whose work in mechanics the 
author admits to be little short of the first rank) 
are contracted into a few pages. In describing the 
attack on tradition in the province of mechanics, 
Dr. Hall naturally dwells on Galileo. The new kine- 
matics, and its relation to the theory of impetus, is 
well discussed. It could be argued that the other 
aspect of the attack on tradition, the new astronomy, 
might have been described, more effectively, before 
the revolution in mechanics. The principal steps 
in the development of astronomy by Galileo and 
Kepler are carefully traced: the discrediting of 
Aristotle’s scheme, the defence of Copernicus against 
the usual mistaken criticisms, the revelations of the 
first telescopes, and the new mathematical calcula- 
tions. I may be allowed to recall the charming 
criticisms of Copernicus in John Swan’s Speculum 
Mundi (1635) ; after repeating the difficulty that, 
if the earth moved, an arrow shot upright would fall 
some distance away from the bowman, he com- 
placently ends, 


““ Armed with these reasons, *twere superfluous 
To join our forces with Copernicus.” 


Dr. Hall records the arguments of Galileo’s great 
Dialogues of 1623, not overlooking certain errors in 
them, and the complementary but remarkably 
different work of Kepler. We pass to the more 
retarded investigations of biology and physiology, 
and quickly find ourselves at Fernel and Harvey. 
The story of Harvey’s discovery is not very clearly 
told. The author is more skilful at expounding the 
principles that determined the aims and methods of 
science during these formative periods ; there is a 
chapter on the views of Bacon, Galileo and Descartes 
concerning scientific method, which merits close 
attention. Later sections of the book describe the 
work of the scientific societies in Europe—this topic 
is combined with a discussion of mechanism—and 
the operation of technical factors in the scientific 
revolution. An interesting case of the bearing of 
practical arts on theoretical inquiry, which the author 
omits, is that of William Gilbert. The chapter on 
Newton is a distinguished performance. Dr. Hall 
shows how Newton’s predecessors had assembled 
many of the elements of the theory of universal 
gravitation and he honours especially the name of 
Robert Hooke. After standing on this peak, we 
descend to the biological classifications of Ray, 
Malpighi, Linnaeus and others ; and to the early 
chemists and Robert Boyle. Finally, we survey the 
progress of physics in the eighteenth century. We 
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have travelled far and seen many countries of the 


Dr. Hall’s manner is concentrated and weighty. 
He seeks, at each stage of the complex story, to pene- 
trate to the essential motions of thought, to the 
strategy of scientific advance, rather than to portray 
the tactical details, the exciting adventures of experi- 
ment and theory. He assumes at many points some 
technical knowledge in his readers, and the exposi- 
tion would have been clarified by the inclusion of 
more diagrams. There is insufficient attention given 
to the vital influence of new developments in mathe- 
matics on the exact study of nature. But this is a 
powerful book, the product of rich historical know- 
ledge and philosophical insight. There are extensive 


bibliographies. 
M. H. Carre. 


THE LITTLE EMPEROR 


LOUIS NAPOLEON AND THE SECOND EMPIRE. By J. M. 

Thompson, 342 pp. (Blackwell. 32s. 6d.) 

Mr. J. M. Thompson is one of the few English 
historians who have made a distinctive contribution 
to the study of modern French history. In this useful 
new book he turns from the Revolution and Napoleon 
I to the Second Empire and Napoleon III. If his 
touch seems less sure it is because, like Louis 
Napoleon, he cannot resist looking back at each 
point in the story to the magic name of the great 
Emperor. The name dominates the historical inter- 
pretation set out in these pages as much as it 
dominated the dreams of Louis himself. In con- 
sequence the reader is offered not so much a con- 
vincing portrait of the Second Empire as a sym- 
pathetic and occasionally moving account of the 
changing fortunes of the cause napoléonienne. The 
final judgment states the issues in terms which 
Louis himself would have considered fair : “‘ he was 
a man too small for the things he set out to do ; too 
prone to be led by weak or bad friends ; too quick 
to take dreams for facts ; one who walked in his sleep, 
and woke too late to save a fall.” He was, indeed, 
according to Mr. Thompson, a Hamlet figure, 
born and called to mend a great wrong but incapable 
of realizing his destiny. 

Such an interpretation is interesting but highly 
provocative. The bundle of ideas and aspirations 
which made up the cause napoléonienne was as untidy 
and unmanageable in 1870 as it had been in 1848. 
Napoleon III himself never sorted it out, preferring 
to live by impulse, not thought. In claiming the 
approval of Destiny, he was posing—to himself as 
well as to the French people—as a romantic hero 
rather than attempting to justify practically his 
desire for power. He was surprised and shocked, for 
instance, that General Voirol, in command of French 
troops at Strasbourg in the fiasco of 1836, did not 
immediately rally to his side at the “ mere sight ” 
of the Imperial eagle. Once he had acquired power, 
he was never quite sure how to use it, and continued 
to depend on luck rather than on skill. Men who 
really knew about power could see his weakness 
behind all the glitter of the most showy régime of 
the nineteenth century, a weakness not only of 
temperament but of purpose. Remove the glitter 


and there was nothing genuinely imperial about the 
Second Empire except the name. 

There was, of course, real achievement in the 
economic field in the twenty years after 1850. The 
tragedy of nineteenth-century France was that this 


golden age of prosperity coincided with and was to 
some extent made possible by a period of political 


Caesarism. While in Britain the great political 
parties were establishing themselves, not only in 
Parliament but in the country, on the other side of 
the Channel critics of the administration were either 
tamed or suppressed. The Bonapartist formula of 
liberty and order was interpreted dogmatically : in 
Louis’s phrase, the masses were to be “ organized 
so that they can formulate their will, and disciplined 
so that they can be instructed and enlightened as to 
their own interests.”” Walter Bagehot was prepared 
to call Napoleon’s system a “‘ finished democracy ” 
or a Benthamite exercise in welfare, but he went on 
to add that while it provided “‘ an admirable Govern- 
ment for present and coarse purposes ”’ it implied a 
“detestable Government for future and refined 
purposes.” Domestic critics were far more out- 
spoken. ‘“ I am passionately devoted to the principles 
of Liberty and Fraternity,” exclaimed Gambetta in 
1869, “* my political method is to revive and establish, 
in opposition to Caesarean Democracy, the creed, 
the claims, the demands and even the inconsistencies 
of Loyal Democracy.”” The same language was used 
by critics of the régime even before it established itself 
by trickery, not by destiny, in 1851. 

It is as instructive in assessing Napoleon III to 
look forward to the Fascist movements of the 
twentieth century, as it is to look back to the triumphs 
of Napoleon I. Mr. Thompson discusses the import- 
ant proviso that Napoleon III was never happy in 
the middle of the system which he helped to create. 
He was genuinely kind and amiable, generous to 
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the unfortunate, and helpful, although muddled, 
in his dealings with the poor. The memory of the 
violence of 1851 was always distasteful to him ; the 
sufferings at Solférino moved him as much as the 
dream of Italian unity ; and in the last battle of 
1870 he hoisted a white flag to try to save the lives of 
his troops. After Orsini had tried to murder him in 
1858, he remembered that he, too, had been a con- 
victed conspirator, although the recollection did not 
save Orsini from the guillotine. All Napoleon’s misty 
and melancholy doubts and anxieties set their stamp 
on the régime until in the last years it became a 
dictatorship without zest, “‘a bridge between the 
Republic of 1848 and the Republic of the future,” 
When young Charles Oman, then a boy of twelve, 
visited Paris just before the death of the Second 
Empire, he was thrilled by the lavish display but dis- 
appointed with the glimpse of the little Emperor, 
“a very tired old gentleman, rather hunched to- 
gether, and looking decidedly ill.” 

The tired old gentleman had so misled Europe 
as to his international intentions between 1850 and 
1870 that when war with Prussia broke out, France 
was completely isolated and left to face a united 
Germany alone. Even in this desperate situation the 
Second Empire continued to live on illusions. Its 
statesmen clamoured for action ; its puppet corps 
législatif voted for war ; its Empress—not yet ready 
to play the part of Marie Antoinette—talked of 
honour and revenge ; one of its enterprising book- 
sellers advertised a dictionnaire frangais-allemand a 
usage des francais a Berlin. Mr. Thompson brings 
out the pathos of this situation, but he is too kind 
to the man who was in the first resort responsible 
for disaster and too silent about the nature of the 
society which made his rise possib!e. We must surely 
judge Napoleon III by his means as well as by his 
ends, by his expedients as well as his propaganda. 
Or if we are tired of judging him, we should rest 
content with that part of his work which still remains 
—a cluster of social and political institutions, the 
music of Offenbach and, it is fair to conclude, the 
most beautiful city in the world. 

ASA BrIGGs. 


GATEWAY TO ATLANTIS 


THE CITY AND COUNTY OF BRISTOL : A STUDY IN 
ATLANTIC CIVILISATION. By B. D. G. Little, 
399 pp. (Werner Laurie. 25s.) 

Mr. Bryan Little’s bold attempt to trace the story 
of ‘the metropolis of the West” in all its aspects 
from prehistoric times to the present day might easily 
have resulted in a dreary chronicle of facts. The 
author has been largely successful, however, in 
compressing his raw material into the compass of a 
manageable book. This is a volume which will 
please not only general readers and local patriots 
who desire to learn more about Bristol, but also 
professional historians who wish to study the city’s 
political, economic, and social development. 

Broadly speaking, Bristol’s age of greatness as 
Britain’s second port coincided with the rise of the 
West African and American trades (1500-1750), and 
the port’s relative decline in the following hundred 
years was in striking contrast to the phenomenal 
growth of Liverpool and Glasgow during the same 
period. In the early modern period, Bristol was the 
merchanting centre for the products of a region 
which included such remote areas as South Wales 
and the basin of the upper Severn. In addition, the 
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surrounding coalfield, which was more important in 
the seventeenth and early eighteenth centuries than 
it is today, provided fuel for the brass, copper, sugar- 
boiling and glass-making industries that diversified 
the port’s economy and sustained its overseas trade. 
On the whole, the nineteenth century was one of 
comparative stagnation, in spite of the existence of a 
small cotton industry, and of Brunel’s vision of 
Bristol as a transatlantic terminus. Only in the 
twentieth century has the ancient city sprung into 
new life with the construction of larger docks at 
Avonmouth, the increasing national consumption of 
petroleum and the coming of the aeroplane. 

From Mr. Little’s excellent bibliography, it is 
obvious that a good deal of research into Bristol’s 
history has already been carried out, but his book will 
be an indispensable starting point for those who wish 
to dig more deeply into particular aspects still merit- 
ing further examination—for instance, the Bristol 
riots of 1831 (serious urban rioting was by no means 
as uncommon in early nineteenth-century England 
as Mr. Little appears to think). Much material 
dealing with local aspects of the condition of the 
people still lies unused, and Mr. Little’s rather 
sketchy remarks on pages 174-5 about “ wages, 
prices and the standard of living” in eighteenth- 
century Bristol would have benefited from a study 
of the section on the West Country in Mrs. E. W. 
Gilboy’s Wages in Eighteenth-Century England (1934). 
The great Bristol philanthropist Richard Reynolds 
(p. 196) married, not the daughter of Abraham Darby I 
(d. 1717), but the daughter of Abraham Darby II 
(d. 1763). In view of Mr. Little’s careful noting of 
Bristol’s many literary associations great and small, 
it is surprising that he has omitted to point out how 
the career and writings of Conan Doyle were 
influenced by Dr. George Budd, the eccentric Bristol 
physician. It might also be mentioned that Mr. 
Little’s great interest in architectural history has led 
him to allow a disproportionate amount of space to 
this subject, a fault which may be excused in dealing 
with a city “ more full of ‘ historic ’ architecture than 
any other perhaps among the provincial cities of 
England” (p. xv). One wonders what citizens of 
Norwich would say to this assertion, qualified though 
it is. The book is lavishly illustrated, contains good 
maps and is a notable contribution to urban history. 

W. H. CHALONER. 


SHORTER NOTICES 


THE ENGLISH PEOPLE ON THE EVE OF COLONIZATION, 
1603-1630. By Wallace Notestein, 302 pp. 
(Hamish Hamilton. 30s.) 

THE COMING OF THE REVOLUTION, 1763-1775. By 
Laurence Henry Gipson, 287 pp. (Hamish 
Hamilton. 30s.) 

Two further volumes in the admirable New 
American Nations Series. Professor Notestein presents 
a brilliant general survey of the English society 
which gave birth to the first American colonies, 
showing how the early migrations of colonists to 
Virginia and Massachusetts were the result of a long 
development in English History. Dr. Gipson 
examines the numerous irritants that led to the 
outbreak of the Revolutionary War in 1775 ; all of 
them products of conflict between Britain’s enlarged 
imperial responsibilities after the Peace ef Paris and 
the new national aspirations of the American people. 
—_ these useful studies are illustrated with excellent 
plates. 


Investigation of a legend 





LAWRENCE 
OF ARABIA 


by Richard Aldington 


“History isn’t made up of truth any- 
how, so why worry? ”—T. E. LAWRENCE 
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@ Savings Certificates are a gilt-edged investment. 
The present (9th issue) Certificates may be bought 
in single documents representing I, 2, 3, 4, 5, 10, 
20, 50 and 100 units of 15/- each. 





@ You may hold 1000 of these 15/- units in addition 
to permitted holdings of Certificates of earlier issues. 





@ All interest earned on Savings Certificates is free 
of Income Tax. 





@ Each Certificate costs 15/- and becomes 20/3d. in 
Io years. £750 invested in 1000 Certificates 
becomes £1012 Ios. od. in ten years. 





Over the 10 year period the interest earned is 
equivalent to over 3 per cent pe? annum. As it is 
free of Income Tax this is equivalent to a taxable 
investment yielding over 5} per cent for any person 
paying Income Taxatthestandard rate of9/-inthe{. 





@ All National Savings Certificates which are more 
than 10 years old continue to earn good interest. 





Full information from your stockbroker, banker or 
other professional adviser, and from your Local 
Savings Committee, Savings Centre, Post Office, 
or Trustee Savings Bank. 





EASY.. buy... EASY.. hold 
EASY.. cash 


Issued by the National Savings Committee, London, S.W.7 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


JOAN OF ARC 
SIR, 

The review of the translation of Fabre’s Joan of 
Arc by J. L. Kirby (December 1954) is a gross mis- 
representation of fact. He states that “she was 
rehabilitated a few years later by the church which 
had condemned her, and . . . canonized as Saint Joan 
in our own time.” The facts show that Joan was not 
condemned by the Catholic Church. Repeatedly she 
expressed the wish to be judged by the court of Rome, 
but her appeals were rejected. Why ? Because Rome 
was too far away. She was condemned by a provincial 
branch of the Church influenced by the English and 
the faithful “‘ servants ” of England. 

After her death, her case was thoroughly investi- 
gated and the verdict of 1431 was reversed by Pope 
Calixtus IIT because of the incompetence of the court, 
etc. It was announced that the sentence was illegal 
and irregular. 

Mr. Kirby expresses surprise that the Church 
took nearly 500 years to canonize Joan. But such 
examples are frequent, e.g., St. Rita, born in 1381, — 
was not canonized until 1900. The Church, therefore, 
never changed her mind about Joan of Arc as Mr, 
Kirby seems to indicate. 

Yours, etc., 
J. B. BLAKE, 
Houghton-le-Spring, Co. Durham, % 


Mr. Kirby writes : 

My “ gross misrepresentation of fact ” appears to 
consist in regarding “‘a provincial branch of the 
Church ” as the Catholic Church. Surely this is 
little more than a quibble. The fact that the court 
was afterwards pronounced incompetent does not 
change the fact that in Rouen in 1431 it did represent 
the Church, for, as Mr. Blake says, Rome was far 
away. Incidentally, the English, whose influence is 
condemned, were also part of the Church, being? 
neither heretic nor infidel. * 

With regard to the lapse of 500 years between the} 
death and the canonization of Joan, I did not express” 
surprise or any other emotion. I merely stated the® 
fact. 
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